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Around Town. 


It is a happy thing when a writer on “Around 
Town” topics lights upon a theme of personal 
interest to all his local readers, Such a subject 
occurs to me at the present moment. I refer 
to street-car accommodation—a matter in 
which pretty nearly every man, woman and 
child in Toronto has a prac- 
tical and abiding interest. 

oe 

Our city has reached a stage 
when other locomotion than 
that furnished by Shanks’ 
mare has become an impera- 
tive necessity. That neces- 
sity is chiefly ministered to 
by the Street Railway Com- 
pany, which has extended 
its operations until there 1s 
hardly a nook or corner with- 
in the limits of the corpora- 
tion which is not easily ac- 
cessible by its means. So far 
as the administration of the 
company’s affairs is con- 
cerned, our citizens have 
not much to complain of. 
Neither horses nor men are 
seriously overworked, On 
all the principal routes the 
cars are kept tolerably clean 
and sweet, and the service 
generally is as prompt ard 
eflicient as could reasonably 
be expected. There is prob- 
ably no city on this conti- 
nent of equal population 
where the street-car service 
is, on the whole, more satis- 
factory. One grand desider- 
atum there certainly is, the 
supplying of which would 
greatly conduce to the public 
comfort and convenignee. I 
allude to the seating of pass- 
engers. It would be highly 
satisfactory if the company 
would refuse to carry @ 
greater number of passen- 
gers than can be comfortably 
seated. But this under the 
circumstances, is hardly to 
be expected of a private com- 
pany to which pecuniary gain 
is naturally the first consid- 
eration, and which, in refus- 
ing to make such a conces- 
sion, is clearly within its 
strict legal rights. Three 
years hence, perhaps, when 
the city takes over the rail- 
way into its own hands, we 
may hope for the enforce- 
ment of some regulation of 
this kind. Meanwhile, the 
absence of such a regulation 
is about the only serious im- 
pediment to the efficiency of 
the system in vogue. 


* 
* *# 


But there is one drawback 
arising from the conduct of 
the passengers themselves, 
to which it is worth while to 
call public attention. This is 
the disposition manifested by 
many persons who ride in 
street cars, to utterly ignore 
the rights of others, by occu- 
pying more space than one 
sitter is properly entitled to. 
The effect of this practice is 
that other passengers who 
have paid their fare, are com- 
pelled to stand. Not a day 
passes without furnishing ex- 
amples of this reprehensible 
selfishness. It is not con- 
fined to persons of either sex, 
or to persons of lowly con- 
dition. No longer ago than 
yesterday I was brought face 
to face with a signal example 
of it on the part of a man of 
wealth and social position. 
Ladies are sometimes guilty 
of this offence through sheer 
thoughtlessness ; but, as far 
as I have observed, it is most 
common among persons of 
the masculine gender. The 
man who occupies a seat and 
a half when he only pays for 
a single seat, and who there- 
by compels a tired and weary 
fellow-passenger to stand 
throughout a long journey, is 
certainly not entitled to be re- 
garded as a Chesterfield. The 
woman who does 80, is either 
culpably thoughtless, or cul- 
pably—well, let us say, ex- 
clusive. 

* 
* 

Speaking from my own per- 
sonal experience, I may say 
that I have long since learned 
to abate this intolerable 
nuisance for myself, when- 


ever it becomes necessary for me to do so. | 


Whenever I enter a street car, and see five or 
six people occupying the space properly apper- 
tainable to seven or eight, I find or make a seat 
for myself with scant ceremony. I simply 
plank myselt down between the two who seem 
to be arrogating to themselves the largest 
amount of space. I generally find myself for a 
moment on the knees of both, but it is astonish. 


| 


ing how quickly they recede from each other 
and leave a clear space between, This is a 
simple enforcemént of one’s rights. It is liable 
to the objection that it may sometimes provoke 
unparliamentary language, or even a breach of 
the peace, but in my opinion the chance is 
worth taking, and I take it accordingly. 





After all, the company has it in its power 
to do something towards the removal of this 
objectionable practice. The conductors ought 
to be nade the temporary custodians of the 
rights of the passengers, and should under- 
stand that it is their business to supply every 
passenger with a seat until the entire seating 
space has been occupied, They should be made 
to see that nobody is permitted to occupy two 


seats for one fare—at least whenever the car is 
full, and when space is an object. Such super- 
vision as this on the part of the conductor 
would be eminently right and proper, and 
would be something to which nobody could 
take exception. I believe there is some sort 
of a general understanding that conductors 
are to discharge this duty, but their instruc- 


HAWKING. 


tions on the subject are not very specific, and 
as matter of fact they are exceedingly remiss 
in discharging it. Their instructions should 
be definite and clear, and the company should 
see that they are strictly acted upon. 


*« @# 
The Early-Closing- By-law came into opera- 
tion in Toronto on the evening of Tuesday, the 
15th inst. Since that time it has been gen- 


| 


erally obeyed by that portion of the mercantile | 
community to which it applies. There have | 
been two or three open transgressions of the | 
law, but the police magistrate has refrained 
from passing judgment upon the trespassers 
until the result of the pending application to 
the Superior Court is made known. A number | 
of the persons who conceive themselves to | 
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have been aggrieved, have entered into a com- | 
bination to contest the validity of the by-law, 
and to resist to the last ditch what they regard 
as an unwarrantable interference with their 
rights. It is contended that the act author- 
izing the passing of the by-law is unconstitu- 
tional, and beyond the powers of the Legisla- 
ture which enacted it. Eminent counsel have 
been retained on both sides, and there is every 
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prospect of the matter being sifted to the bot- 
tom. It is probable, indeed, that the result of 
the application will be known before these 
lines appear in print. 


. 
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It must in all fairness be assumed that 
those persons who are chiefly responsible for 
the passing of the by-law, were actuated by 
the best of motives, and were 
honestly desirous of confer- 
ring benefit on Oover- 
worked class. At the same 
time it would be idle to pre- 
tend that the working of the 
regulation has so far beer. 
satis'actory. There is in- 
deed a very strong feeling 
against it, and vigorous 
measures are being resorted 
to to render it a nullity. The 
business streets present an 
appearance of desolation long 
before nightfall, and in those 
which have hitherto been the 
most frequented thorough- 
fares, the hoodlums have 
things pretty much to then- 
selves. The regulation bears 
with especial hardness on 
small storekeepers in the 
suburbs and outlying dis- 
tricts, and on streets not en- 
tirely devoted to commerce, 
A majority of these have not 
been in the habit of employ- 
ing clerks, but have carried 
on business without assist- 
ance. These persons, accord- 
ingly, find themselves placed 
at a serious disadvantage, 
without any corresponding 
benefit to anyone. The con- 
sensus of public opinion 
seems to favor such a modi- 
fication of the by-law as will 
simply curtail the hours of 
labor on the part of those 
employed in stores. Such a 
modification would fully meet 
the views of those who desire 
to mitigate the condition of 
the wage-earners, without 
prejudice to the welfare of 
non-employers of labor. 


7 
* * 


The long session of the 
Dominion Parliament has 
come to an end, and the law- 
makers of our land will have 
seven or eight months to re- 
cuperate their shattered 
energies. The session has 
been fruitful of legislation, 
much of which has been of an 
important character. The 
most important question of 
all—that relating to the fish- 
eries—remains pretty much 
where it was, and is likely to 
so remain until after the next 
Presidential election. It is 
probably safe to assume that 
the final adjustment will be 
on or near the lines indicated 
by the Commissioners, but so 
faras this year 1888 is con- 
cerned, the question may be 
considered as on the shelf. 


- 
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The star of Home Rule for 

Ireland is not in the ascend 

ant at the present time. The 

main point of its deflection is 

of course the recently-issued 

Papal rescript—a mandate 

which few zealous servants 

of the Roman Catholic 

Church will venture to dis- 

obey, much they 

may mentally resent it as an 

unwarrantable concession to 

English influence at the 

Vatican. There can be no 

doubt that the hands of the 

Government have been ma- 

terially strengthened by his 

Holiness, and that, for the 

present, the supporters of 

the plan of campaign 

have received a serious check. 

Other minor causes have con- 

tributed to these results. 

There is more division than 

ever in the ranks of English 

Liberalism with respect to 

the Irish question. Mr, 

Gladstone’s popularity dur- 

ing the past year has been 

steadily on the wane among 

his followers, who no longer 

present a united front. Mr; 

Chamberlain has come to be 

regarded very much in the 

light of an apostate. Mr. 

Bright is no longer a potent 

force in political life, but 

such influence as he has has 

for years been arrayed on the 

side of “authority, and 

against the advocates of the 

Irish cause. As for Mr. Parnell, the head and 

front of the Home Rule agitation, his health is 

such as to give rise to the gravest anxiety on 

the part of his adherents. His venal disease 

is said to have reached an advanced stage, and 

it is doubtful whether he will ever again be 

able to direct the policy of his party with the 

vigor and astuteness which have so conspicu- 
ously marked his action in the past. 
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On Thursday night of last week at the Art 
Fair was danced for the first time in Toronto 


the old court minuet as taught by Prof. 
Thomas, one of the most artistic and pictur- 
esque figures imaginable. The graceful partici- 
pants in it on this occasion were Mr. Cassimer 
Dickson and Miss Nellie Shanly, Mr, Ben- 
jamin Cronyn and Miss G, Hodgins, Mr. Powell 
Roberts with Miss Maud Vankoughnet, Mr. 
Hollyer with Miss Dawson, Mr. E. A. Andrews 
with Miss Bessie Jones, Mr. Reginald Thomas 
and Miss Kate Merritt, Mr. Harcourt Vernon 
with Miss Shanly, Mr. Shanly and Miss Maud 


Yarker. 
* 


The costumes were all chosen and arranged | 


-with the greatest effect and to the best advant- 
-age for the wearer of each, and the manage- 
ment of the calcium light threw a halo around 
ach form, individualizing it in its beauty. 
Miss Maud Yarker in a handsome pink and 
white brocade, with petticoat of pink satin 
draped with fine lace, powdered wig, exquisite 
little pink satin slippers studded with brilliants, 
and Mr. Shanly in deep green courtier dress, 
danced on the right hand corner of the 
stage, while Miss Dawson in gold brocade, 
made after the same style, a la Watteau, 
and yellow satin skirt draped with creamy 
lece, brouze slippers and white wig, | 
danced to Mr. Hollyer in black velvet ané@ | 
white lace on the left hand corner. Between | 


| ing through the building, taking a rest, arm in | 
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have been more charming. The “Queen” is a 
beautiful child, having most perfect features, 
and sweet innocent gestures which endeared 
her to the audience at once. Both she and the 
King were the recipients of flowers at each 
performance. We must not forget the Puck of 
Master Moss, which did credit especially to 
Mrs. Morrison. Mr. Vaux Chadwick as Bottom 
| did not give anyone a chance to remember that 
| he took the character at less than a week’s 


notice. ° 
* * 


last week because it was not open on the 
| first day, attracted general admiration. This 
| was the China and Potiery booth, presided 
| over by Mrs. McMahon, who was assisted by 


| 
Of the booths one that was not mentioned 


of Barrie. An exhibition room in connection 
| with this contained some fine specimens of old 
| china—Capo de Monte, Sevres, Dresden, 
| Viennesé—also a “ew valuable old paintings 


(lent for the occasion) by Murillo. 
* 


Mrs. McMahon was robed in & creamy bro- 
cade overdress, with long hanging sleeves of 
| red, high corsage of pearl embroidery and 
| ruffle, the underskirt was red satin, and head- 
| dress of red plush and pearls, ornamented with 
| diamonds, Miss Birchall’s gown was much 
| admired and very becoming, being a combina- 
tion of pale blue and yellow satin, the petticoat 
| of the latter and overdress of the former, a 
| Marie Stuart bonnet of pearls adorned the 
head. Miss Howden wore sspphire blue, 
| with cream overdress after the same pat- 


| tern, the skirt being quilted and studded | 


| with pearls, low cut corsage and high pearl- 
| edged collar. Miss Bolster was in deep ruby 
| satin with high-neck ruff. 

The girls of the cafe chantant were kept very | 
busy all the week, and made any amount of 
money. In Mrs. Baines’ absence, through 
illness, Mrs. Torrance superintended affairs. 
It was misstated in last week’s number that 
Mrs. MacKelcan of Hamilton was ill and unable 
to attend the Fair and give Torontonians a | 
chance to hear again her sweet contralto. Miss 
Hendrie, who also was to have come down to 
help, was the one that was indisposed. Mrs. 
MacKelcan appeared on Thursday night and 
was a regular attendant during every evening, 
looking after the interests of all, in a becoming 
(very) yellow crepe with broad sash and large 
yellow hat. She was occasionally seen wander- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


arm with Miss Madeline Spratt, who wore pink 
with huge poke bonnet. Mrs, Douglas Armour 





them were the Misses Shanly and Hodgins | 
with their respective partners Messrs. Dickson | 
and Cronyn. Miss Hodgins wore an artistic 
combination of apple green and shrimp pink, | 
with pink roses forming the shape of a V in 
her corsage. Her partner was in black velvet 
coat edged with gold lace, a waistcoat of lace 
ruffles and knickerbockers of pale blue satin, 
also stockings of the same, and white wig. 
Mr. Cassimer Dickson had on a ruby satin suit 
lined with pink satin and pink satin knicker- | 
bockers and embroidered vest. These two gen- 
tlemen bore off the palm, and were universally 
admired, their graceful dancing calling forth 
the greatest enthusiasm, particularly among 
the ladies. Mr. Dickson’s physique, refined 
abandon, and withal graceful dignity of move. | 
ment, could not be duplicated. Mr. Cronyn 
was perhaps a little more lithe of limb, thus 
only making a difference. Of the ladies Miss 
Maud Yarker’s movements were the most easy, 
graceful, and self-possessed, her curtsey and 
backward shift of the head being especially | 
pleasing to the eye, her pliant little figure dis- 
playing delightfully fresh lines each time. 
* 


| 


The rest of the performers were not dwarfed 
in elegance of gesture and appearance by those 
mentioned, The effcrts of all were commend- 
able in the highest degree, and reflected the | 
greatest credit on themselves and teacher. 
They made a pretty picture when the curtain 
rose in silence, standing in semi-darkness in 
frames to represent pictures at the back of the 
stage. And still more so when, at the first 
sound of the bell striking the midnight hour, 
they stepped down toward the front—the light 
was thrown full on them, the music started, 
their gentle swaying movements, and the 


bending and waving of forms commenced, 
7. 


‘On Friday evening the performance to which 


the admission ticket entitled the holder was A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, by the children of | 





| was laid up with a severe cold, after the first 


| ered, leaving a small amount of the neck bare, 


| being one of the handsomest, was that worn by 
| Mrs. Cattanach. 


| over with pearls, and festoons of the latter 


| de grace to this regal robe, which was worn 


night, and was unable to attend. Miss Morgan 
came on Thursday night in a dull terra cotta, 
with sash and mittens to match, and large 
puffed sleeves, and sang in the cafe several 
times very sweetly. Miss Bunting, in a bro- 
cade of that fashioning and style, also played 
often for those who congregated to smoke and 
drink coffee. On Saturday night Mrs. Mac- 
Kelcan was in capital voice and sang several 
times, also Mrs. Torrance and Mr. Sims 
Richards. Mes. Torrance looked very well in 
a gold and white brocaded delaine, long Suede 
gloves reaching to the puff on the shoulder, and 
a large hat. Miss Armour’s dress was yellow, 
with a Gainsborough hat. The Misses Todd 
were especially characteristic and pleasing in 
flowered, coffee-colored muslins and large hats 
made of the same material. Perhaps it ought 
to be explained that this style of dress is gath- 


very large puffs on the shoulders, and with the 
simple trimming of a frill at the edge of the 
skirt, which ought to reach to the ankles. 
Large hats of any and every shape and kind 
ought to be worn with them, also broad sashes 
which hide all traces of the waist, and worn 
considerably higher than where that ought 
to be. 


A rich gown which was not mentioned last 
week, and which was generally remarked on as 


* 


The overdress was ruby 
satin, also the pointed bodice, the latter having 
a honeycombed stomacher of pink, studded 
with pearls, high collar a la Vandyke, em- 
broidered richly with pearls, and the headdress 
likewise, The petticoat was pink satin studded 


with agirdle of finely wrought gold, inlaid with | 
rubies, emeralds and other stones, Mrs. Cat- | 
tanach’s very handsome diamonds put a coup | 


Miss Birchall, Miss Howden, and Miss Bolster | 


optical illusions, which to the audience meant 
the same thing as tableaux. Of these a love 
scene between Silvius and Phebe from As 
You Like It, by Mr. Chadwick and Miss 
Gimson, and another between Romeo and 
Juliet, by Miss Birchall and Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, were the best, only that in the lat- 
ter one Romeo wore a beard. What would 
have been an excellent tableau was that in 
which Miss Hodgins was Lady Teazle and Mr. 
Crenyn, Sir Peter, but it seemed a difficult 
matter for either to keep sufficiently steady 


either in countenance or body. 
* 


Among those who came to town forethe Art 
| Fait were noticed Judge McMahon, Senator 
Alexander of Quebec, Miss Bertha Hague of 
Montreal, who will stay a short while with 
Mrs. Cochrane of John street before returning 
home. Lady Macdonald also paid the Fair a 
flying visit on Friday, with Miss Miall of 
Ottawa, who accompanied her ladyship in her 
rivate car. The car left for the Falls on 
Secantiee morning, where Lady Macdonald is 
| going to make a short visit. Mr. George Gates 
| from Hamilton was also another visitor at the 
Fair on Saturday evening. A welcome face on 
Monday night was that of Miss Minnie Par- 
sons, who only returned last week from a long 
visit to her cousin, Miss Morris, in Guelph. 
Fair-goers and booth-keepers were also 
delighted to see back Mr. and Mrs. Raynold 
Gamble, who have been so long abroad, and 
more especially so to see them both looking so 
very well. Mr. Gamble appears to have 
recovered his health completely, and I only 
hope it isso. Still another face was recognized 
at the Fair which Toronto cannot claim for its 
own. Miss Plumb of Niagara came over to 
bid her sister, Mrs. Christopher Robinson, 





St. Luke’s Children’s League, under the direc- | 5 as 
tion of Mr. J. H. Plummer and Mrs. Morrison, with such fitting dignity and grace. 
and I think a more charming surprise could | 
never before have been presented to a/| 


Toronto audience than the creditable efforts : : ; 
of these youthful aspirants to histrionic | marked on. It was a combination of heliotrope 


and vocal honors. Having had only a| and pink, the overdraperies and bodice being 
short four weeks’ preparation, it was | ofa heliotrope brocade and having a high Van- 
not to be expected but that the choruses would dyked collar lined wich silver lace. A girdle 
be imperfect and the performance lacking in caught ue the skirt at the side to show a petti- 
completeness of detail. But such was not the | coat of pink satin. Mrs. Skae's was a brilliant | 
case, for there was not a flaw, or a suggestion 


| and striking combination of colors, the princi- 
of one, in acting, singing, dancing or costum- 


ing. To say that the children did well is very 
dansufficient—they did more, they showed the 
audience that it is not impcessible for youth in 
its earliest stage to prepare a performance 
from which old and young can derive the 


« 
Those of the Candy Booth wore very pretty 
costumes, that of Miss Rutherford being re- 





| pal part of the dress being of a deep sea green, | 
| while the puffs peeping out at the shoulders 
| from the slashed tight-fitting sleeves were of a | 
| bright yellow, the collar and underskirt of the 
| same. Miss Stevenson of Montreal had on 
| white with buttercup yellow. White gave her 
keenest pleasure, and without being able to | T@ther the appearance of a pale lily. Her | 
add any “puts” or make any critical sug- splendid blonde hair was coiled into a huge | 
gestions. In truth their performance, acting, Grecian knot at her neck. Miss Amy Osler, 
etc., put to shame some of the efforts of their | 2!80 assisting in disposing of ye sweetmeats 
amateur seniors and elders, who have had more | and bonbons, wore “ae Nile and cream. | 
time for rehearsal and much more teaching and 


experience. It was pleasant, too, to be able to Jones was noticed in a charming costume of 
hear every word in ioe searueee and solos, pink and blue, and a jaunty headdress, helping 

Miss Ella Patterson, as First Fairy, revealed, Mrs. Nordheimer with the flowers, also Miss 
as I remarked last week, a promising soprano | Edith Yarker. * 
voice. It is exceedingly sweet, mellow and 
sympathetic, and, moreover, has much power 
and a wide range. Her voice filled the rink 
well and with apparently little effort from 
herself. Miss Connie Jarvis (the King), whose 
acting proved some native talent and grace 
lying hitherto dormant, has also a sweet 


On Saturday evening and after Miss May | 


I have had the pleasure of seeing the minuet | 
again at its performance on Monday night, and 
must record my impression that of the ladies 
Miss Hodgins and Miss Maud Yarker posed | 
| and stepped to perfection, while the beauty of | 
| their gowns was eclipsed by none. The effect 
of the scene when the curtain rose, and the | 
mezzo voice, which gave Miss Patterson ex- ghostly ancestors of the Countess could be seen 
cellent support in the duet, “I Know a jn their gilded frames, was rather marred by 
Bank Whereon the Wild Thyme Blows.” | the behavior of two of these ancestors, who, in 
This was encored at every performance, and | the moment's pause before the clock began to 
created quite a stir in the audience. The | strike, could be distinctly seen to smile and to | 
Good Night chorus was very sweet, and whisper to each other. 
the picture presented by the retiring faries, * 
and the sweet little fairy Queen (Miss Ed ith The programme on Monday night was the 
Jarvis) lying asleep among the roses, could not | sameas on Thursday, with the addition of some 





Cumberland’s partner, Mr. Mervyn Mackenzie, 


| that witnessed it. 


good-bye on her departure for England, and 
attended the Fair with Mrs. John Boulton’s 
party on Monday night. With her was Miss 
Laura Boulton, who lett on Tuesday with Mrs. 
Robinson for England, to be absent some 


months. 
* 


Among the familiar faces missed during the 
latter part of the fair was that of Mr. Percy 
Hodgins, who left last week for England, sail- 
ing from New York on the Arabic on Saturday 
with his elder sister. Miss Ethel Benson of 
Port Hope was quite a regular attendant at 
the fair. She is staying with Mrs. McCaul of 
Carlton street. Mrs. Sutherland Taylor of 
Montreal was seen there on Monday night 
with her sister, Miss Cosens. Also Mr. G. A. 
Kohl of the commercial capital. 

* 


The Hon. Mrs, C. I. Douglas, a late resident 
of Toronto, has returned from England on a 
short visit toher mother, Mrs. Holmested of 432 


Church street. i 


On Tuesday night Mr. MacKelcan, from Ham- 
ilton, was seen escorting his wife round the 
building. Also among other strangers were 
noticed Mr. McQueen of Woodstock and Mr. 
and Mrs. Valancey E. Fuller of Hamilton. Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Beverley Robinson arrived at 
Sleepy Hollow from England via New York in 
the early part of the week. 


The marriage of Mr. Herrick Duggan only 
son of Mr. John Duggan, to Miss Stevenson of 
Montreal, will take place at Montreal in the 


early autumn, 
* 


It was small wonder that on Saturday night, 
Mrs. Harcourt Vernon, looking somewhat 
weary, seemed to prefer an easy chair in the 
pretty retreat of her miniature house, even to 
the attraction of the Maypole dance. This lady 
was worked very hard for the Fair, and has 
had on her shoulders the weight of a very con- 
siderable responsibility. At one time it seemed 
as if the minuet would fall through, and the 
Fair be robbed of a great attraction. When 
three or four practices had been held things 
had seemed to get ‘‘no forwarder,” and the 
performers began to despair. Not so Mrs. 
Vernon, she appointed a practice on almost 
every night, and encouraged the troupe not to 
stay away, by always being present herseli. 
Finally she saw that the eight gentlemen were 
provided with proper dresses, and when the 
nights of performance came “made them 
up,” and deftly gave those finishing touches to 
wigs or lace which made the effect of the whole 
80 good, 


The unanimous praise of the public and of 
the press must have been. gratifying bothto Mrs. 
Vernon and to her little company, for it proved 
to them that their labors to secure success, had 
not been in vain. The judgment of a daily con- 
temporary that amore finished amateur per- 
formance had never been seen in Toronto, was 
not too high praise. Like a lady who was sit- 
ting near me and whose remark I overheard, I 
wished that the minuet had been danced four 
times in the evening instead of twice. 


A dance of a character widely different to 
that of the minvet, was the old-fashioned 
country measure in the first part of the May 
masque, A country dance it was, and should 
rightly have been performed by some of the 
rustics or lower orders on the stage. It was 
better suited to such characters as Maid Marian 
and Littlejohn than to the courtiers in their 
gorgeous cloaks, and the ladies of high degree 
in their crinolines and furbelows, who danced 
it. The steps were intricate and difficult, and 
showed infinite care and pains on the part of 
the performers, for they were done without 
hitch or mistake. Where four ladies looked so 
well and did so well, it is, perhaps, invidious 
to choose one for special mention; but Miss 
Connie Cumberland’s grace and beauty were | 
undoubtedly without superior, if, indeed, they 
were equalled. Of the four gentlemen, Miss 


and Mr. Henry Duggan, left little to choose | 
between them, either in the grace of move- 
ment or beauty of dress, 

> 


The May masque from beginning to end 
went well, and has delighted each audience 
Even the snowy Alps of 





E. BEETON 


WATCH SPECIALIST 


Repairing of CHRONOMETERS, REPEATERS 
And other complicated watches my forte. 
ADELAIDE STREET, OPPOSITE POST OFFICE 


cacao lence 
Bronze Medal 1884.—GOLD MEDALIST.—Gold Medal 1885 


OSTRICH FEATHER DYER 


The most reliable place in the City to have Broken and 
Defective Feathers Re-maae into Handsome Feathers, Pom- 
Poms, Aigrettes and Mounts. Feathers Shaded or Dyed in 
the Latest French Styles and Colors. 

J. W. A. BUTLER, 80 Bay Street, Toronto. 


OPENING. 


NewMfilinery an ressmaking 


ESTABLISHMENT 
113 KING STREET WEST 





On Wednesday, March 28th, Mrs. Smiley will be 
prepared to show a choice selection of French, 
English and American Millinery, together with lead- 
ing Novelties in Dress Goods, Trimmings, etc. 

Her Dressmaker, who has just returned from Paris 
and New York will be in waiting to receive orders 
on and after that date. 


Mrs. M. McLaughlin 


(Late of Chicago} é 
220 Wellington Street 


Elegant Paris Goods and Trimmings for Ladies’ Dresses. 
Please call. Inspection is invited. 


Ladies’ Outfits Furnished Complete. 
DRESSMAKER’S MAGIC SCALE 


Simplest tailor system for cutting taught. Perfect fit 
guaranteed. Dresses and mantles cut and fitted. 


Adjustable Dress Forms 


MISS CHUBB, !I79 King St. West 


Second door east of St. Andrew’s Church. 


LADIES OF TORONTO 
It affords us posure to call your attention to our cele- 
brated HAND SEWED SHOES. Noiseless, Well- 
fitting and Elegant. For Comfort, Beauty and Durability, 
they are not equalled. They are crumbs of comfort by the 
wayside. Call and examine them at 


427 WONGE STREET. L. A. 





STACKHOUSE. 





Have you been at 


CHEESEWORTH'S 


THE TAILOR 
If not you should go at once and see his magnificent assort- 
ment of new goods, for both Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s wear, 
comprising all the novelties for the coming season. His 
facilities for doing business are unequalled in the Dominion 
(separate departments for Ladies’ work). 


106 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 
JAMES PAPE 
FLORAL ARTIST 


78 Yonge Street, Toronto 


Specialities for Weddings and Evening Parties. Funeral 
Designs on the Shortest Notice. 


Telephone 1461. Conservatories, 167 Carlaw 
Av., Queen St. East. 


M. E. SNIDER, DENTIST 


830 Jarvis St., 3rd door north of Carlton St. 
Nitros Oxide Administered. 
Telephone No. 3359. 


NEW DRUG STORE 











‘ Uwwhirland,- 
5 . 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


Express Steamships every Wednesday and Saturday, 





Patronized by those who desire comfort and elegance, 
The Fastest Route to London and Continent. 


72 Longe St. (Dominion Bank Building) 


CHINA HALL 





NOTICE, 


The public are respectfully informed that, in 
| accordance with tne directions of the will of the 
| late Mr. Glover Harrison, arrangements have 
been completed for the continuance of the busi. 
ness under the management of Mr. H. P. Harri. 
son, who has been for|many years assistant to Mr, 
Glover Harrison, Mr. Harrison proceeds almoat 
immediately to Europe to make the custom 
annual purchases of the latest novelties in fancy 
and staple goods, and no effort or expenditure 
will be spared, not only to retain, but to in. 
crease the high reputation which the ‘‘ Ching 
| Hall” has earned throughout the Dominion for 
the excellence and variety of its stock. The 
continued valued patronage of customers ig 
solicited, and they are respectfully invited to 
inspect at any time the new goods which wil] 
| be constantly arriving, as well as the’ large and 
| varied stock already on exhibition. The prices 
will be as low, as they can be made consistent] 

with the high class of goods which it is intended 
to maintain, 





Glover Harrison Estate, Importers, 


LAWN TENNIS 


AND 


CRICKETING GOODS 


SOLE AGENTS IN CANADA FOR 


Wright & Ditson Lawn Tennis, Shaw 
& Shrewsbury Cricketing Goods 








The Largest Stock in Canada to Choose From 


C. & J. ALLEN 


29 King St. West, Toronto 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. Correspondence in- 
vited for club supplies. 


DANCING 


PROF. DAVIS’ private academy, 77 Wilton avenue, estab- 
lished 28 years, teacher of stately parlor dancing and 
ancient court dances, viz: ‘“‘ La Pavane,” Minuet, etc. 

N. B.—Prof. Davis taught the Pavane as danced at the 
Art Fair, but claims no connection with the circus horse 
dance called ‘‘ Minuet.” 


MR. FORSTER’S ART STUDIO 


King Street East. 
PORTRAIT PAINTING A SPECIALTY 


Bingham’s Pharmacy|R. RANDOLPH ARNDELL 


100 Yonge Street, Toronto 


Always Open Dispensing a Specialty 
A drug store complete in every department. 


Long experience in the wholesale and retail branches of 
the business insures best goods at lowest prices. 


Accurate, prompt and courteous attention. 


GEO. A. BINGHAM. 
Physicians’ Consulting Parlor 
Telephone 1748 





Royal Academy of Music, London. 


Cultivation of the Voiee and Piano 


TERMS AT NORDHEIMER’S. 


J. FRASER BRYCE 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


1107 KING STREET WEST 





W. A. MURRAY & CO. 


Have Special Pleasure in calling the attention of the Ladies who read “Satur- 


| day Night” to their magnificent display of High-Class Novelties in 





Switzerland or the Rocky Mountains at the 
background could not prevent the spectators 
from feeling that this was a real glimpse of old 
England in ‘‘the days when heart ruled and 
not head.” Dr. Dunstan, the jolly friar; Miss 





Weatherstone, the village beauty, jealous, 

fascinating, sprightly; Mr. Edward Ruther- 

ford, the clown or jester, inimitable; Mr. 
(Continued on Page Eleven.) 


DRESS FABRICS, DRESS SILKS, 


Cotton Washing Textures, Embroidered Robes, Lace Flouncings, Allover Laces, 
Embroideries, Jetted Laces, Dress Trimmings, Buttons, Ribbons, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Underwear, Corsets, Skirts, Parasols, Umbrellas, Mantles, Costumes, 
Millinery and Household Furnishings of every description. Largest Retail 
Stock in the Dominion to choose from, and at price guaranteed lower than any 
other First-Class House in the Trade. 


Inspection and Correspondence respectfully solicited by 


W. A. MURRAY & CO., 
DIRECT IMPORTER, 17. 19, 2, 23, 25 AND 27 KING STREET EAST, TORONTO 


THE YATISI CORSET 


Is modeled from a design of one of the most celebrated Parisian makers. It gives the wearer 
th atease and grace so much admired in French ladies, 
The Yatisi Corset, owing to ;the peculiar diagonal elasticity of the cloth, will fit the 
: wearer pertoctiy the first time worn, no matter what 
her style of form is—either long or short waisted. 
To ladies who wish to lace tight and not feel uncom- 
fortable at the bust or hips they are indispensible. 

The Yatisi Corset does not stretch at the 
waist, requires no breaking in, fits comfortably she 
first time worn. As it gives to every motion of the 
wearer, it will outlast any of the old-style rigid 
corsets, 

The Yatisi Corset is made of the best materials 
and being elastic ceoheus rubber or springs), is in- 
valuable for invalids, as it cannot compress the 
vital parts of the body. They are recommended by the 
most celebrated physicians in all the leading cities. 

The Yatisi Corset is the only one that the pur- 
chaser can wear ten days and then return and have 
the money refunded if not found to be the most per- 
fect-fitting, healthful and comfortable corset ever 
worn. 

Every merchant who sells the Yatisi Corset will 
guarantee every claim made by the manufacturers, 
and refund the money to any lady who is not perfectly 
satisfied with the corset, 

The Yatisi Corset is patented in Canada, Great Britain and the United States. 


Every pair of Yatisi Corsets is so stamped, and no other is genuine, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


THE CROMPTON CORSET CO. 
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Washing the hair carefully at home is a great 
deal more satisfactory in the end than sham- 
pooing. Wash with the yolks of two eggs and 
an ounce of rosemary added toa quart of hot 
water. Beat the mixture thoroughly and use 
while warm, drying with diaper or huckaback 
towels, or any material which will not leave a 


destructive lint or fluff to entangle the hair. 
* 


The best stain for very dark brown hair is a 
mixture of one drachm sulphate of iron (crushed) 
and one drachm sulphate of quinine in one pint 
of claret. The iron, of course, stains the hair, 


but it sometimes tends to strengthen, 
7. 


Tnose who desire to grow fat should not 
indulge in acidsin any form. Eat frequently, 
and in small quantities, all kinds of starchy 
foods, such as potatoes, sago, macaroni, tapioca, 
and vermecelli; also butter, cheese and oil. 
Drink milk in preference to tea, especially if 
you have been in the habit of drinking green 
tea, Vegetable soups with peas, lentils, ver- 
mecelliand beans are good, as are also pastry 
and sweets. 


* 

A lady who possesses the rare and distinguish- 
ing characteristic of graceful carriage assures 
me that she never would urge upon any girl 
the necessity of observing half a dozen rules in 
order to acquire the habit of walking well. 
She tells me that all the instruction she gave 
her daughters in this respect was that they 
should hold their heads well up, that they | 
might always look squarely at any object of 
a corresponding height with their eyes without 
requiring to raise their heads for this purpose. 
And if they found accuracy in this respect 
impossible, that they should rather err in look- 
ing above an object than below it. ‘‘Carry your 
head well,” said she, ‘‘and all the muscles of 
the body below the neck fall into their proper | 
positions, as if subordinate to this action.” 


I might add to this, however, that I think | 
girls should be trained to carry their arms | 
well. The general impression is that it is | 
unladylike for a woman to swing her arms. | 
This is the case when, instead of letting them | 
hang quietly at her sides, she moves them so | 
violently back and forth as te resemble a wind- 
mill. But I know more than one girl, who, if 
you robbed her of her muff, satchel or parasol, | 
would find it an utter impossibility to keep her | 
wits about her and walk composedly down 
King street. I should feel inclined to describe 
this as a disgraceful subordination of mind to | 
matter or to question whether this is not a} 

of the tail wagging the dog. I so 
hear girls say, ‘Give me something | 

to carry, or I shall not know what to| 
do with my hands.” If parasols and satchels 
are indispensable as a finish to the female arm, 
or if by cumbering oneself with these articles | 
asuperfluous member is disguised or hidden | 
which would otherwise be entirely obnoxious, | 
why is it that artists and sculptors have not 
When one remembers | 


case 
often 


} 
yet discovered the fact ? | 
that parasols and satchels were unknown in 
the time of the zods—at least we have nothing | 
legendary or artistic to lead us to believe that | 
these articles formed a part of the otherwise 
scanty wardrobe of the female portion—we can | 
realize how terribly worried Juno and Venus | 
and all the other professional beauties must 
have been to dispose of their hands, And |} 
anxiously as I have conned the pages of myth- 
ology to discover the manner in which the 
difficulty was overcome in theie day, as no 
allusion whatever is made to the matter I am | 
forced to conclude that the Venus (Milo) took 
the only possible way out of the difficulty and | 
had her arms lopped off. 


Joking apart, the arm when not in use should 
hang loosely and naturally from the shoulder, 
moving only with the slight undulating motion 
of the body. Do not, on any account, square 
your elbows, and when you have got them in 
that position wag or wobble them with every 
step. Point your toes down and out, taking 
a moderately long stride from the hip. Take 
the swan in water for your model, and while | 
permitting perfect flexibility from the waist | 
upward, move as easily and with as little com- 
motion as does this graceful bird, causing 
little or no disturbance to your skirts and 
draperies. 


A shade of rosy lavender called wisteria 
takes the place of heliotrope, which has dropped 
into disfavor. Pink and silver is a favorite 
combination ; indeed all the newest fabrics for 
evening wear have a glistening or sparkling 
effect. Yellow damask interwoven with threads 
of gold has quite the appearance of cloth of 
gold, 


* 





An advantage possessed by English amateur 
milliners is that they can go to any millinery 
establishment and purchase ready-made trim- 
mings, This isa great point gained for those 
who are under the necessity of doing their own 
millinery, as those bows possess all the accur- 
acy and finish of professional millinery with the 


latest ideas in knots and ties, 
* 


A very good imitation of steel passementerie 
is effected by stringing crystal beads on black 
thread, as the crystal catches the light and the 
thread gives an appearance of shadow. When 
Strung in loops it is difficult to tell the imita- 


tion from the genuine article, 
Nuova AULA, 





Tramp—Give a r fellow something ter eat 
= carries three buliets of the late war around 
1 m, 


Farmer—Ah, indeed, poor man. (After feed- 
ng him.) Where do you carry them ? 
ramp—In my pocket. 


Our Sporting Column. 


The International Association baseball war 
continues, On Monday Toronto defeated Syra- 
cuse by timely hitting in the ninth inning, and 
the baseball cranks went crazy. The daily 
papers have told all about the game, but I 
would like to express my most majestic disap- 
probation of the work done by Greer of the 
Torontos. The gentleman struck out with re- 
markable neatness and despatch, and in the 
field he misjudged everything that came in his 
way. Perhaps Manager Cushman is right in 
keeping Greer, but surely another fielder who 
can hit the ball sometimes could be secured, 
The greatest find the Torontos ever made was 
during last July when the old story of all the 
good men being engaged was flying. 
Cushman went over 
picked up Rickley, who is easily the best all 
round man Toronto has. Of course great risks 


were taken, and not oncein ten times would | 


such a venture pan out favorably. It is a 
pleasure to see Rickley throw across the 
diamond. There is no useless throwing around 
of his arm before the ball is let go, and when it 


does go it is in Hartnett’s keepingin a re- | 


markably short time. 
* 

Another good man is Decker, who shines to 
equal advantage behind the bat or in right 
field. They say Atkisson is the hardest man to 
catch in the International Association with 
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only one exception — Fanning’ of Buffalo. 
Decker seems to gather in the balls very easily. 
At the bat he is also good. McLaughlin is 
playing very poorly. In every game he has at 
least a brace of errors, and he chooses the most 
inopportune moments for erring. The fact that 
he is one of the best second basemen in the 


league should be no reason for keeping him if ! 


he cannot be played elsewhere than short stop. 
« 


A Kingston friend tells me that there is to be 
a great ball boom down east thissummer. An 
International League has been formed -and a 
salary limit adopted. If the limit is adhered 
to there should be money waiting tor the back- 
ers of the enterprise, but as soon as any club, as 
a result of a desire to get a winning team, begins 


hiring men at salaries which the receipts will | 


not warrant, just so soon will the stockholders 
become weary. Last year there were :ome good 
games of ball in Kingston and Belleville and 
there is no reason why there should not be 


equally good games this season. 
* 


Where is the Toronto University ball nine? 
It was announced that the team would resume 
practice after the examinations closed, but so 
far I have seen no signs of them. 

+ 


Bicycling is going to boom in Toronto this 
summer. I think the Wanderers have struck 
a good idea in starting a safety division, There 
are many unattached safety riders in the city 
and many of them would no doubt be glad to 


Mr. | 
to Pennsylvania and | 


take part in organized excursions. The safety 
bicycle is becoming more popular every day. 
Already I know of three city clergymen who 
use the silent steed, and the other night I saw 
Dr. Macdonald pedalling vigorously to the aid 
of the two policemen who were cut by St. 
John’s ward roughs. For physicians’ use I 
should think the safety would be peculiarly 
well adapted, It is always ready, and the 
weary Aisculapian has not to harness up his 
rubber-shod steed, I see that the French mili- 
| tary authorities are giving the bicycle a trial as 
a method of carrying war despatches. In the 
English volunteer service a Col, Street organ- 
| ized a bicycle corps a few months since, but ac 
| the Easter review the bicycle men did not score 
a remarkable success. 





* 

I am told that two prominent divinity stu- 
| dents of Knox College have decided to do 
| evangelistic work during a Muskoka canoe trip 
thissummer. Recognizing the fact that many 
| of the settlers never have an opportunity of 
getting near a church these gentlemen put 
their heads together and decided to try a canoe 
voyage. It is a commendable scheme. 

. 

Canoeing has started in earnest. 
| day saw many of the T, C. C. men on the 
| peeled noses in consequence. I see by one of 
the morning papers that a scheme is on foot to 
go over to Niagara some Saturday by the 





MOMENT. 


A CRITICAL 


, Chicora, taking the canoes along, and paddle 
| or sail back around the coast. Rather a large 


order for one day, isn’t it? 
* 


The Toronto Rowing Club will have nine four- 
oared crews in the races to be held June 2nd. 
There is much mystery hovering around the 
club-house as a result of the rowing com- 
mittee’s selection, and many are the hints of 
early morning pulls and wonderful spurts 
made. I saw Thompson’s crew out the other 
day. If the other crews are like this there 
should be some good races next Saturday. 

* 


| 

The Toronto Yacht Club has published a very 
complete schedule of races for the season. No 
| less than $625 is to be offered in prizes, the 
| largest sum I think ever given in one season, 
by an amateur club. The Verve was taken to 
‘Port Dalhousie yesterday and dry-docked. Her 
copper bottom, put on by Watson when she 
was built on the Clyde ten years ago, will be 
removed. Captain Norman Dick thinks this 
will greatly increase the speed of the boat. 
Other yachtsmen disagree with him. Time 
will tell. 





e 

In cricket circles there is very little doing. 
The autocrat of the office informed me that I 
must have my copy in before Thursday, and 
consequently I am unable to deal with the 
Queen’s Birthday matches. I might take a 
shy at prophecy, but it mightn’t pay. The 
Trinity College men had an easy time of it 


Last Sun- | 
play the Toronto Club. 
water, and many were the burned cheeks and | 





| 


lof the session, with bat and ball on the | 











with East Toronto, last Saturday, thanks 
mainly to Kenneth Cameron’s sixty. The To- 
ronto Colts had little difficulty in defeating 
**C” Company, and the Toronto Club was al- 
together too much for Bracondale. 

. 

There is a probability that the Toronto Club 
will send a team to tour 
Provinces during the latter part of the sum- 
mer. The St. John (N. B.) Club, the Halifax 
Wanderers and the Garrison should give three 
good matches. W. A. Henry of Halifax, the 
hard hitter who did such good work for the 
Canadian gentlemen during their English tour, 


| will be available for the International match 


which wil! be played in this city during July. 
George W. Jones of St. John, N. B., will not be 
able to play. He would have been a good man 


| for the eleven, but the distance is, he says, too 


much for him, Canada should place a very 
strong eleven in the field this year. and will no 
doubt do so. 


* 

The Irish gent'emen who are to tour in Can- 
ada, or in Ontario rather, during August and 
September, have had a very complete match 
list arranged for them by Mr. G. G. S, Lindsey. 
Looking over the list I see they are down to 
The T. C.C. men are 
flying pretty high. Still they should give the 
Hibernians a good game. Hamilton and dis- 
trict should also put a strong eleven into the 
field, I suppose Guelph is included. If so the 


team will be a very strong one indeed. 
e 


At Ottawa the 


were disporting themselves, ere the close 
beautiful green before the buildings. Two 
years ago there was plenty of cricket at Ottawa, 
and even bis Excellency the Governor-General 


was among the flannel clothed warriors. 
* 


By this time the members of the Toronto 
Lacrosse Club’s English twelve are quietly at 
work in the same old hum-drum style. And 
there is excitement in the ranks of the Toronto 
Club. Jim Garvin and Ross Eckhart have re- 
signed, and it is said that other resignations 
are being thought of. The reason is that the 
English team considered that they were entitled 
to a benefit after their tour, and they asked the 
committee to make the Shamrock match on the 
Queen's Birthday a benefit for them. The com- 
mittee declined, and there was wrath in divers 
quantities seething in the hearts of the tour- 
ists. Dixon said he wouldn't play, and Eckhart 
and Garvin likewise. This put the committee 
in a remarkably unpleasant position. A depu- 
tation from that august body interviewed the 
three young men and implored them to play. 
Eckhart and Jimmy Garvin said ‘* No” in such 
a decisive tone that the delegation gave 
them up as unworkable, but Fred Dixon was 
found more easy to work and he agreed to play 
against the Montreal men. Perhaps the other 
deserters will be brought back to the fold, but 


in the Maritime | 


members of Parliament | 





it is very doubtful. Eckhart’s people are 
against his playing any more, as they say 
lacrosse and business can’t be indulged in to- 
gether. I know that Ross was allowed to go 
only upon condition that he hangs up his stick 


when the tour was over. 
e 


I have often marvelled at the way Eckhart 
played. When it is remembered that he has 
no practice from one match to another one is 
surprisea, Last year he played some of his 
grandest games after traveling all night and 
locking thoroughly fagged out. The game he 
played was good as ever, but he could not be 
expected to keep it up. Some of the matches 
he played last season would have killed any- 
body but one with an iron physique. 

* 


Ed. Gordon will have an enjoyable summer 
in England, where he will remain to make 
arrangements for the visit of the Canadian 
Association football team in the autumn, 
Mr. Forsyth tells me that he will be able to 
definitely announce the names of the team in 
a week or so. So far no difficulty has been 
experienced in getting a really representative 
lot of players to consent to go. The back 
division is, with one exception, complete, and 


two more forwards are to be selected. 
* 


The committee of the Canadian Association 
of Amateur Oarsmen entrusted with the mak- 
ing of the arrangements for the annual regatta, 
to be held here on August 1, has already settled 
down to work. The Americans have promised 
to send over a good representation, and the 
regatta should be an exceptionally successful 
one. The senior four-oared race should be a 


good one, 
+ 


The T. R. C.’s big four, Wright, Thompson 
brothers, and Knox are ta] ing lots of practice 
these days. The Argonauts have not yet 
thought about selecting a quartette, but it is 
safe to say that it will be a good one. The 
Hamilton Nautilus Club will, I hear, have a 
very strong crew. 





* 

The Toronto Hunt Club has just about closed 
up operations after a month’s good sport. The 
members have been wonderfully lucky in re- 
gard to injuries from falls, but Tim the hunts- 
man is respectfully judicious in the course 


which he selects for the dragging herring. 
* 


We stop the press to remark that London is 
talking ferociously regarding Manager Powers 
and his Forest City baseball nine. Two weeks 
ago nothing was too good for the Tecumseths 
and the members of the team could take tea 
almost anywhere. Now they are defeated by 
Troy and the Associated Press despatches an- 
nounce that the citizens are appealing to the 
directors to secure a team which can play ball 
better than amateurs. Toronto has got past 
that sort of thing. Her citizens regard defeat 
or victory with equal equanimity. But of 
course there is a difference between being top 
dog and under dog. 


® The bicycle tour dces not seem to be a favor- 
ite mode of amusement among Canada’s ycung 
men. When the bicycle came out first many 
touring parties were organized, but now one 
seldom hears of them. I suppose young men 
have better ways of spending their fortnight’s 
| holiday than riding the wheel which is their 
| daily companion in working days. By the way, 
| it seems to be quite the fashion to bicycle 
round the globe nowadays. I see by London 
Sport that no less than three parties have 
| started on a circumpedalatory—gocd word— 
tour. 


The West Indian cricketers who toured in 
Canada and the States in 1886 have written to 
several Canadian gentlemen asking them to 
organize an eleven to tour through the Indies 
next winter. Such an excursion would be a 
delightful break in the monotony of a Canadian 
winter. The Philadelphians who went down 
last winter enjoyed themselves very much, 
although they made the mistake of taking a 
comparatively weak eleven with them. Any 
Ontarioan eleven which may go down should 
be fairly strong. Scme of the West Indians 
played rattling good cricket, notably Burke, 
Farquharson and Lees. 

7. 

The International Association football match 
at Aylmer on Tuesday last did not evoke an 
immense amount of enthusiasm. The news- 
papers say 2,000 persons witnessed the game 
| but I fancy they must have drawn the long bow 
| just {a little. The game resulted in a draw. 
; Thef Association game seems to be on its last 
legs in Toronto. At the Varsity the Rugby 
| Club attracts almost all of the attention of the 
undergrads, and the Toronto Club is said to be 
in a state of disintegration. The Toronto As- 
sociation Club deserves credit for the way in 
which it has struggled through years of what 
can hardly be termed a successful existence but 
the impossibility of securing grounds will prob- 
| ably cause its early death. YAKATERAG, 











A Critical Moment. 


This is indeed a critical moment for him who 
up to this has been cutting out the pace in the 
county steeplechase. The pace has evidently, 
however, been too hot for mount, and 
the broken rail-fence, and the splashing of the 
invaded water jump beyond, tell only too 
plainly that he has shot his bolt and is nowhere 
in the race. He is nowhere as far as the win- 
ning post is concerned, and doubtless, at the 
present moment, wishes he were anywhere but 
in the race. Fortunately, however, Crimson- 
Sleeves, who is about to make his jump, per- 
ceives his perilous position before his horse's 
hind feet have left mother earth, and doubtless 
an extra sharp cut across his quarters, and a 
touch of the cold steel in his flanks, will land 
the black fellow clear of the fallen man, and in 
time let us hope to make it hot for White- 
Stockings, whose rider evidently intends to 
make strong running. 
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It Wasa Go.' 

Sister No. 1—Max proposed to me last even- 
tng— 

Sister No. 2—Yes, I know ; you rejected him. 

Sister No. 1—How do you know? 

Sister No. 2—Well, | met him to-day, and he 
told me you said you couid only be a sister to 
him, whereupon I remarked that you might be 
a sister-in-law. 

Sister No. 1—What did he say ?] 

Sister No. 2—He said, “ It’s a go.” 
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Savareen’s Disappearance : 


A Hilf-Forgotten Chapter in the History of an Upper Canadian Township. 


BY JOHN CHARLES DENT. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE PLACE AND THE 


Near the centre of one of the most flourishing 
of the western counties of Ontario, and on the 
line of the Great Western branch of the Grand 


MAN. 


Trunk Railway, stands a pleasant little town | 


which, for the purposes of this. narrative, may 
be calied Millbrook. Not that its real name is 


Millbrook, or anything in the least similar | 


far as its main 


a s this story, so 
thereto; but a true, and 


events are concerned, is strictly 


in i 2 ill liv- 
some of the actors in it are stl 
ing, it is perhaps desirable not to be 
too” precis® in the matter of locality. The 


strange disappearance of Mr. eos —— 
good deal of noise at the time, not only in e e 
neighborhood, but throughout Upper Canada. 
It was a nine days’ wonder, and was duly 
chronicled and commented upon by the leading 
rovincial newspapers of the period ; but it has 
ong since passed out of general remembrance, 
and the chain of circumstances subsequently 
arising out of the event have never been made 
known beyond the limited circle immediatety 
interested. The surviving members of that 
circle would probably not thank me for once 
more dragging their names conspicuously be- 
fore the public gaze. I might certainly veil 
their personalities under the thin disguise of 
initial letters, but to this mode of relating a 
story I have always entertained a decided 
objection. The chief object to be aimed at in 
story-telling is to hold the attention of the 
reader, and, speaking for myself, I am free to 
confess that I have seldom been able to feel any 
absorbing interest 5 1 
merely as the M. or N. of the baptismal service. 
I shall therefore assign fictitious names to 
persons and places, and I cannot even preteni 
to mathematical exactness as to one or two 
minor details. In reporting conversations, for 
instance, I do not profess to reproduce the 
ipsissima verba of the speakers, but merely to 
give the effect and purport of their discourse. I 
have, however, been at some pains to beaccurate, 
and I think I may justly claim thatin all essen- 
tial particulars this story of Savareen’s disap- 
pearance is as true as any report of events 
which took place a good many years ago can 
reasonably be expected to be. 
+ First: Astothe man. Who was he? 

Well, that is easily told. He was the second 
son of a fairly well-to-do English yeoman, and 
had >een brought up to farming pursuits on 
the paternal acres in Hertfordshire. He immi- 
grated to Upper Canada in or about the year 
1851, and had not been many weeks in the 
colony before he became the tenant of a small 
farm situated in the township of Westchester, 
three miles tothe north of Millbrook. At that 
time he must have been about twenty-five or 
twenty-six vears of age. So tar as could be 
judged by those who came most frequently into 
personal relations with him, he had no very 
marked individuality to distinguish him from 
others of his class and station in life. He was 
simply a young English farmer who had mi- 
grated to Canada with a view to improving his 
condition and prospects. ; 

In appearance he was decidedly prepossess- 
ing. He stood five feet eleven inches in his 
stockings: was broad of shoulder, strong of 
arm, and well set up about the limbs. His 
complexion was fair, and his hair had a de- 
cided inclination to curl. He was proficient 
in most athletics; could box and shoot, and if 
put upon his mettle, could leap bodily over a 
tive-barred gate. He was fond of good living, 
and could always be depended upon to do full 
justice toa well-provided dinner. It cannot be 
denied that he occasionally drank more than 
was absolutely necessary to quench a normal 
thirst, but he was as steady as could be ex- 

ected of any man who has from his earliest 

»oyhood been accustomed to drink beer as an 
ordinary beverage, and has always had the 
run of the buttery-hatch. He liked a good 
horse. and could ride anything that went on 
four legs. He also had a weakness for dogs, and 
usually had one or two of those animals dang- 
ling near his heels whenever he stirred out o 
doors. Men and things in this country were 
regarded by him from a strictly trans-Atlantic 
point of view, and he was frequently heard to 
remark that this, that and the other thing were 
“‘nothink to what we ‘ave at ’ome.” 

He was more or less learned in matters per- 
taining to agriculture, and knew something 
abov. the current doctrines bearing on the 
rotation of crops. His literary education, 
moreover, had not been wholly neglected. He 
could read and write, and could cast up ac- 
counts which were not of too involved and com- 
plicated acharacter. It cannot truly be said 
that he cared much for books, but he had read 
Tom Jones, Roderick Random, and Pierce 
Egan's Life in London. He regarded Cruik- 
shank’s illustrations to the last named work— 
more particularly that one depicting Corinthian 
Tom ‘getting the best of a Charley,”—as far 
better worth looking at than the whole collec- 
tion in the National Gallery, a place where he 
had once whiled away a tedious hour or two 
during a visit to town. 

Then, he was not altogether ignorant concern- 
ing several notable events in the histocy of his 
native land. That isto say, he knew that a cer- 
tain king named Charles the First had been 
beheaded a good many years ago, and 
that a disreputable personage named 
Oliver Cromwell had somehow been mixed up 
in the transaction. He understood that the 
destinies of Great Britain were presided over 
by Queen Victoria and two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, called respectively the House of Lords 
and the House of Commons; and he had a sort 
of recollection of having heard that those august 
bodies were called Estates of the Realm. In his 
eyes, everything English was ipso facto to be 
commended and admired, whereas everything 
un-English was ipso facto to be proportionately 
condemned and despised. Any misguided per- 
son who took a different view of the matter was 
to be treated as one who had denied the faith, 
and was worse than an infidel. 

I have said that his appearance was prepos- 
sessing, and so it was in the ordinary course of 
things, though he had a broad scar on his left 
cheek which, on the rare occasions when he 
was angrv, asserted itself somewhat conspicu- 
ously, and imparted, for the nonce, a sinister 
expression to his countenance. This disfigure- 
ment, as I have heard, had been received by 
him some years before his arrival in Canada. 
During a visit to one of the market towns in 
the neighborhood of his home, he had casually 
dropped into a gymnasium, and engaged in a 
fencing bout with a friend who accompanied 
him. Neither of the contestants had ever 
handled a foil before, and they were of course 
unskilled in the use of such dangerous play- 
things. During the contest the button had 
slipped from his opponents’ weapon, just as 
the latter was making a vigorous lunge. Asa 
consequence Savareen’s cheek had been laid 
open by a wound which left its permanent im- 
press upon him He himself was in the habit 
of jocularly alluding to this disfigurement as 
his “bar sinister.” 

For the rest, he was stubborn as a mule about 
trifles which did not in the least concern him, 
but as regarded the affairs of every-day life he 
was on the whole pleasant and easy-going, more 
especially when nothingoccurred to put him out. 
When anything of the kind did occur, he could 
certainly assume the attitude of an ugly cus- 
tomer, and on such occasions the wound on his 
cheek put on a lurid hue which was not pleasant 
tocontemplate. His ordinary discourse mainly 
dealt with the events of his every-day life. It 
was not intellectually stimulating, and for the 
most part related to horses, dogs, and 
the crop prospects of the season. In short, if 

you have ever lived in rural England, or if you 


in characters who figure , 


have been in the habit of frequenting English 
country towns on market-days, you must have 
encountered scores of jolly young farmers who, 
' to all outward seeming, with the solitary excep- 
| tion of the sinister scar, might pretty nearly 
| have stood for his portrait.s 

Such was Reginald Bourchier Savareen, and 
| if you have never come across anybody possess- 
| ing similar characteristics—always excepting 
the scar—your experience of your fellow-crea- 
| tures has been more limited than might be ex- 
pected from a reader of \our age and manifest 
intelligence. 

His farm—i. e., the farm rented by him— 
| belonged to old Squire Harrington, end Jay in 
a pleasant valley on the western side of the 
gravel road leading northward from Millbrook 
to Spotswood. The Squire himself lived in the 
red brick mansion which peeped out.from the 
clump of maples a little festher down on the 
opposite side of the road. The country there- 
abouts was settled by a thrifty and prosperous 
race of pioneers, and presented a most attrac- 
tive appearance. Alternate successions of hill 
and dale greeted the eye of the traveler as he 
drove along the hard-packed highway, fifteen 
miles in length, which formed the connect- 
ing link between the two towns above men- 


the houses. generally speaking, were of a 
better class than were to be found in most 
rural communities in Upper Canada at that 
period. Savareen's own dweiling was unpre- 
tentious enough, having been originally erected 
| for one of the squire’s “ hired men,” but it was 
sufficient for his needs, as he had not married 
until a little more than a year before the hap- 
| pening of the events to be presently related, 
and his domestic establishment was small. His 
entire household consisted of himself, his 
young wife, an infant in arms, a man servant 
and a rustic maid of all work. In harvest time 
he, of course, employed additional help, but 
the harvesters were for the most part residents 
of the neighborhood, who found accommoda- 
tior in their own homes. The house was a 
small frame, oblong building, of the con- 
ventional Canadian farm-house order of archi- 
tecture, painted of a drab color and standing a 
hundred yards or so from the main road. The 
barn and stable stood a convenient distance to 
the rear. About midway between house and 
barn was a deep well, worked with a windlass 
and chain. During the preceding season a 
young orchard had been planted out in the 
space intervening between the house and the 
road, Everything about the place was kept in 
spick and span order. The tenant was fairly 
successful in his farming operations, and ap- 
peared to be holding his own with the world 
around him. He paid his rent promptly, and 
was on excellent terms with his landlord. He 
was, in fact, rather popular with his neighbors 
generally, and was regarded as a man witha 
fair future before him. 








CHAPTER Ii. 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD, 

About a quarter of a mile to the north of 
Savareen’s abode was a charming little host- 
elry, kept by a French Canadian named Jean 
Baptiste Lapierre. It was one of the snuggest 
and cosiest of imaginable inns; by no means 
the sort of wayside tavern commonly to be met 
with in Western Canada in those times, or even 
in times much more recent. The landlord had 
kept a high-class restaurant in Quebec in the 
old days before the union of the Provinces, and 
pee himself upon knowing what was what. 

le was an excellent vook, and knew how to 
cater to the appetites of more exacting epicures 
than he was likely to number among his ordi- 
nary patrons in a rural community like that in 
which he had pitched his quarters. When 
occasion required, he could serve up a dinner 
or supper at which Brillat-Savarin himself 
would have had no excuse for turning up his 
nose. It was seldom that any such exigeant 
demand as this was made upon his skill, but 
even his ordinary fare was good enough for any 
city sir or madam whom chance might send 
beneath his roof, and such rersons never failed 
to carry away with them pleasant remem- 
brances of the place. 

The creaking sign which swayed in the 
breeze before the hospitable door of this cara- 
vansary proclaimed it to be The Royal Oak, 
but it was commonly known throughout the 
whole of that country-side as Lapierre’s. The 
excellence of its larder was proverbial, inso- 
much that professional men and others used 
frequently to drive out from town expressly to 
dine or sup there. Once a week or so—usually 
on Saturday nights—a few of the choice spirits 
thereabouts used to meet in the cosy parlor 
and hold a decorous sort of free-and-easy, wind- 
ing up with supper at eleven o'clock. On these 
occasions, as a matter of course, the liquor 
flowed with considerable freedom, and the 
guests had a convivial time of it; but there 
was nothing in the shape of wild revelry— 
nothing to bring reproach upon the good name 
of the house. Jean Baptiste had too much re- 
gard for his well-earned reputation to permit 
these meetings to degenerate into mere orgies. 
He showed due respect for the sanctity of the 
Sabbath, and took care to make the house clear 
of company before the stroke of midnight. By 
such means he not only kept his guests from 
indulging in riotous excesses, but secured their 
respect for himself and his establishment. 

Savareen was a pretty regular attendant at 
these convivial gatherings, and was indeed a 
not infrequent visitor at other times. He always 
met with a warm welcome, for he could sing a 
good song, and paid his score with commend 
able regularity. His Saturday nights’ potations 
did not interfere with his timely appearance 


tioned. The land was carefully tilled, and | 


on Sunday morning in his pew in the little | 


church which stood on the hill a short distance 
above Lapierre’s. His wife usually sat by fis 
side, and accompanied him to and fro, Every- 
thing seemed to indicate that the couple lived 
happily together, and that they were mutually 
blessed in their domestic relations. With re- 
gard to Mrs. Savareen, the only thing necessary 
to be mentioned about her at present is that she 


was the daughter of a carpenter and builder | 


resident in Millbrook. 

There was a good deal of travel on the Mill- 
brook and Spotswood road, more especially in 
the autumn, when the Dutch farmers from the 
settlements up north used to come down in 
formidable array, for the purpose of supplying 
themselves with fruit to make cider and 
‘‘apple-sass ” for the winter. The great apple- 
producing district of the Province begins in 
the townships lying a few miles to the south 


of Westchester, and the road between Mill. | 


brook and Spotswood was, and is, the most 
direct route thither from the Dutch settle- 
ments. 
the stalwart Canadian Teuton of those days 
were such as \o make him easily distinguish- 
able from his Celtic or Saxon neighbor. He 
usually wore a long, heavy coat of coarse cloth, 
reaching down to his heels. His head was sur- 
mounted by a felt hat with a brim wide enough 
to have served, at a pinch, for the tent of a 
side-show. His wagon was a great lumbering 
affair, constructed, like himself, after an ante- 
diluvian pattern, and pretty nearly capacious 
enough for a first-rate man-of-war. n late 
September and early October it was no unpre- 
cedented thing to see as many as thirty or fort 
of these ponderous vehicles moving annward, 
| one at the tail of the other, in a continuous 
string, They came down empty, and returned 
a day or two afterwards laden with the pro- 
ducts of the southern orchards, On the return 
journey the wagons were full to a 
Not so the drivers, who were an exceedingly 
pores, too parsi- 
e 


temperate and abstemious 
ir specie at the 


monious to leave much of t 


The garb and other appointments of | 





Royal Oak. It was doubtless for this reason 
that mine host Lapierre regarded, and was 
accustomed to speak of them with a good deal 
of easy contempt, not to say aversion. They 
brought little or no grist to his mill, and he was 
fond of proclaiming that he did not keep a hotel 
for the accommodation of such canaille. The 
emphasis placed by him on this last word was 
something quite refreshing to hear. 

The road all the way from Millbrook to Spots- 
wood corresponds to the mathematical defi 
nition of a straight line. it forms the third 
esncession of the township. and there is not a 
curve in it anywhere. The concessions number 
from west to east, and the side lines, running 
at right angles to them, are exactly two miles 
apart. At the northwestern angle formed by 
the intersection of the gravel road with the 
first side line north of Millvrook stood a little 
toll-gate. kept, at the period of the story, by 
one Jonathan Perry. Between the toll-gate 
and Savareen's, on the same side of the road, 
were several other houses to which no more 
particular reference is necessary. On the op- 
posite side of the highway, somewhat more 
than a hundred yards north of the toll gate, was 
the abode of a farmer named Mark Stolliver. 
Half a mile further up was John Calder's house, 
which was the only one until you came to “| om 
Harrington's. To the rear of the Squire’s farm 
was a huge morass about fifty acres in extent, 
where cranberries grew in great abundance, 
from which circumstance it was known as Cran- 
berry Swamp. 

Now you have the entire neighborhood before 
you, and if you will cast your eye on the follow- 
ing rough plan you will have no difficulty in 
taking in the scene at a single glaneé :— 
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CHAPTER III. 
A JOURNEY TO TOWN. 





In the early spring of the year 1854 a letter 
reached Savareen from his former home in 
Hertfordshire, containing intelligence of the 
sudden death of his father. The old gentle- 
man had been tolerably well off in this world’s 
gear, but he had left a numerous family behind 
him, so that there was no great fortune in store 
for Reginald. The amount bequeathed to him, 
however, was four hundred pounds sterling, 
clear of all deductions—a sum not to be de- 
spised, as it would go far toward enabling him 
to buy the farm on which he lived, and would 
thus give a material impetus to his fortunes. 
The executors lost no time in winding up and 
distributing the estate, and during the second 
week in July a letter arrived from their solici- 
tors enclosing a draft on the Toronto agency of 
the Bank of British North America for the 
specified sum. Savareen made arrangements 
with the local bank at Millbrook to collect 
the proceeds, and thus save him the expense of 
a journey to Toronto. Meanwhile he concluded 
a bargain with Squire Harrington for the 
purchase of the farm. The price agreed upon 
was $3,500, half of which sum was to be paid 
down upon the delivery of the deed, the balance 
being secured by mortgage. The cash would be 
forthcoming at the bank not later than the 
18th of the month, and accordingly that was 
the date fixed upon for the completion of the 
transaction. Lawyer Miller was instrucied to 
have the documents ready for execution at 
noon, when the parties and their respective 
wives were to attend at his office in Millbrook, 

The morning of Monday, the 17th, was wet, 
and gave promise of a rainy day. As there 
seemed to be no prospect of his being able to do 
any ouiside work on the farm, Savareen 
thought he might as well ride into town and 
ascertain if the money had arrived. He saddled 
his black mare, and started for Millbrook atout 
ten in the forenoon. His two dogs showed a 
manifest desire to accompany him, but he did 
not think fit to gratify their desire, and ordered 
them back. Before he had ridden far the rain 


ceased, and the sun came out warm and 
bright, but he was in an _ idle mocd, 
and didn’t think it worth while to turn 


back. It seems probable, indeed, that he had 
merely wanted an excuse for an idle day in 
town, as there was no real necessity for such a 
journey. Upon reaching the front street he 
stabled his mare at the Peacock Inn, which 
was his usual house of cell when in Millbrook. 
He next presented himself at the bank, where 
he made inquiry about his draft. Yes, th» 
funds were there all right. The cierk, suppos- 
ing that he wished to draw the amount there 
and then, counted the notes out to him, and 
requested him to sign the receipt in the book 
kept for such purposes. Savareen then inti- 
mated that he had merely called to inquire 
about the matter, and that he wished to leave | 
the money until next day. The clerk, who was 
ouc of humor about some trifle or other, and | 
who was, moreover, very busy that morning, 
spoke up sharply, remarking that he had had 
more bother about that draft than the trans- 
action was worth. His irritable turn and lan- 
guage nettled Savareen, who accordingly took 
the notes, signed the receipt and left the bank, 
declaring that ‘‘that shop” should be troubled 
by no further business of his. The clerk, as 
soon as he had time to think over the matter, 
erceived that he had been rude, and would 
iave tendered an apology, but his customer 
had already shaken the dust of the bank off his 
feet and taken his departure, so that there was 
no present opportunity of accommodating the 
petty quarrel. Asevents subsequently turned 
out, it was destined never to be accommodated 
in this world, for the two never met again on 
this side the grave, 

Instead of returning home immediately, as 
he ought to have done, Savareen hung about 
the tavern all day, drinking more than was 
os for his constitution, and regaling every 

»0n companion he met with an account of the 
incivility to which he had teen subjected at 
the hands of the bank clerk. Those to whom 
he told the story thought he attached more 
importance to the affair than it deserved, and 
they noticed that the scar on his cheek came 
out in its most lurid aspect. He dined at the 
Peacock, and afterwards indulged in syndry 
games of bagatelle and ten-pins; but the 
stakes consisted merely of beer and cigars, 
and he did not get rid of more than a 
few shillings in the course of the after- 
noon. Between six and seven in the even- 
ing his landlady regaled him with a cup 
of strong tea, after which he seemed none 
the worse for his afternoon's relaxations. A 
few minutes before dusk he mounted his mare 
and started on his way homeward. 

The ominous clouds of the early morning had 
Jong since passed over. The sun had shone 
brightly throughout the afternoon, and had 





one down amid a gorgeous blaze of splendor. 

he moon would not rise till nearly nine. but 
the evening was delightfully calm aud clear, 
and the horseman’s way home was as straight 
as an arrow, over one of the best roads in the 
country. 


CHAPTER IV. 


GONE, 


At precisely eight o’clock in the evening of 
this identical Monday, July 17th, 1854, old 
Jonathan Perry sat tranquilly smoking his 
pipe at the door of the toll-gate two miles north 
of Millbrook. 

The atmosphere was too warm to admit of 
the wearing of any great display of apparel, 
and the old man sat hatless and_coatless on a 
sort of settle at the threshold. He was an in- 
veterate old gossip, and was acequainted with 
the business of everybody in the neighborhood. 
He knew all about the bargain entered into 
between Savareen and Squire Harrington, and 
how it was to be consummated on the following 
day. Savareen, when riding townwards that 
morning, had informed him of the ostensible 
purpose of his journey, and it now suddenly 
occurred to the old man to wonder why the 
young farmer had not returned home. 

While he sat there pondering, the first stroke 
of the town bell proclaiming the hour was borne 
upon his ear. efore the ringing had ceased, 
he caught the additional sound of a horse’s 
hoofs rapidly advancing up the road. 

*“* Ah,” said he to himself, ‘here he comes. 
I reckon his wife’ll be apt to give him fits for 
being so late.” 

In another moment the horseman drew up 
before him, but only to exchange a word of 
greetiug, as the gate was thrown wide open, 
and there was nothing to bar his progress. 
The venerable gate-keeper had conjectured 
aright. It was Savareen on his black mare. 

“Well, Jonathan, a nice evening,” remarked 
the young farmer. cals 

“ Yes, Mr. Savareen—a lovely night. You've 
had a long day of it in town. They'll be 
anxious about you at home. Did you find the 
money all right, as you expected?” 

‘*O, the money was there, right enough, and 
I've got it in my pocket. I had some words 
with that conceited puppy, Shuttleworth, at 
the bank. He’s altogether too big for his place, 
and I can tell you he’ll have the handling of no 
more money of mine.” And then, for about 
the twentieth time within the last few hours, 
he recounted the particulars of his interview 
with the bank clerk. 

The old man expressed his entire concurrence 
in Savareen’s estimate of Shuttleworth’'s con- 
duct. ‘“‘I have to pay the gate-money into the 
bank on the first of every month,” he remarked, 
‘‘and that young feller always acts as if he felt 
too uppish to touch it. I wonder you didn’t 
drop into ’un.” 

*O, I wasn’t likely to do that,” was the reply 
—‘* but I gave him a bit o’ my mind, and I told 
him it ‘ud be a long time afore I darkened the 
doors of his shop again. And so it will. I'd 
sooner keep my bit o’ money, when I have any, 
in the clock-case at home. There's never any 
housebreaking hereabouts.” 

Jonathan responded by saying that, in so far 
as he knew, there hadn't been a burglary in the 
neighborhood for many a year. “* But all the 
same,” he continued, ‘** I shouldn't like to keep 
such asum as four hundred pound about me, 
even for a single night. No more I shouldn’r 
like to carry such a pot o’ money home in the 
night time, even if nobody knew as I had it on 
me. Ride you home, Mr. Savareen, and hide it 
away in some safe place till to-morrow morn- 
ing—that’s my advice.” 

** And very good advice it is, Jonathan,” was 
the response. ‘I'll act upon it without more 
words. Good night!” And so saying, Savareen 
continued his course homeward at a brisk trot. 

The old man watched him as he sped away 
up the road, but could not keep him in view 
more than half a minute or so, as by this time 
the light of day had wholly departed. He re- 
lighted his pipe, which had gone out during 
the conversation, and resumed his seat on the 
settle. Scarcely had he done so ere he heard 
the clatter of horse’s hoofs moving rapidly 
towards the gate from the northward. ‘ Why,” 
said he to himself, ‘‘this must be Savareen 
coming back again. What’s the matter now, I 
wonder?” 

But this time he was out in his conjecture. 
When the horseman reached the gate, he 

roved to be not Savareen, but mine host 
zapierre, mounted on his fast-trotting nag, 
Count Frontenac—a name irreverently abbrevi- 
ated by the sportsmen of the district into 
“‘Fronty.” The rider drew up with a boisterous 
‘*Woa!” and reached out towards the gate- 
keeper a five-cent piece by way of toll, saying, 
as he did so: 

‘*Vell, Mister Perry, how coes everytings 
wiss you?” 

“QO, good evening, Mr. Lapierre; I didn’t 
know you till you spoke. My eyesight’s get- 
ting dimmer every day, I think. Bound for 
town?” 

** Yes, I want to see what has cot Mr. Safar- 
een. He went to town early this morning to 
see apout some money matters, and promised 
to pe pack in a coople of hours, put he ain't 
eng yet. Mrs, Safareen cot so wr apout 
1im to-night, that she came up to my place and 
pegged me to ride down and hunt him up, I 
suppose you saw him on his way down?” 

“Saw him! On his way down! What are 
you talking about? Didn’t you meet him just 
now ?” 

** Meet who?” 

‘* Savareen.” 

‘*Where? When?” 

‘““Why, not two minutes ago. He passed 
through here on his way home just before you 
came up.” 

** How long pefore ?” 

**How long! Why, don’t I tell you, not two 
minutes, He hadn't hardly got out o’ sight 
when I heerd your horse's feet on the stones, 
and thought it was him a-coming back again. 
You must a met him this side o’ Stolliver’s.” 

Then followed further explanations on the 
part of old Jonathan, who recounted the con- 
versation he had just had with Savareen. 

Weil, of course, the key to the situation was 
not hard to find. Savareen had left the toll- 
gate and proceeded northward not more than 
two or three minutes before Lapierre, ridin 
southward along the same road, had reached 
the same point. The two had not encountered 
each other. Therefore, one of them had deviat- 
ed from the road, There had been no deviation 
on the part of Lapierre, so the deviator must 
necessarily have been Savareen. But the space 
of time which had elapsed was too brief to ad- 
mit of the latter’s having ridden more thana 
hundred yards or thereabouts. The only outlet 
from the road within four times that distance 
was the gateway leading into Stolliver’s house. 
The explanation, consequently, was simple 
cot Savareen had called in at Stolliver’s. 
Q. E. D. 

Strange, though, that he had said nothing to 
old Jofiathan about his intention to call there. 
He haa ridden off as though intent upon get 
ting home without delay, and hiding his money 
away in a safe place for the night. And, come 
to think of it, it was hard to understand what 
possible reason he could have for calling at 
Stolliver’s. s'e had never had any business or 
social relations of any kind with Stoiliver, and 
in fact the two had merely a nodding acquaint- 
ance. Still another strange thing was that 
Savareen should have taken his horse inside 
the gate, as there was a tying-post outside, and 
he could not have intended to make any pro- 
longed stay. However, there was no use rais. 
ing difficult problems, which could doubtless be 
solved by a moment’s explanation. It was 
absolutely certain that Savareen was at Stolli- 
ver's, because he could not possibly have avoid- 
ed meeting Lapierre if he had not called there. 
It was Lapierre’s business to find him and take 
him home. Accordingly the landlord of the 
Royal Oak turned his horse's head and cantered 
back up the road till he reached the front of 
Stoiliver's place, 

Stolliver and his two boys were sitting out 
on the front fence, having emerged from the 
house only a moment before. They had been 








working in the fields until past sundown, anq 
has just risen from a late supper. Old Stollivey 
was in the habit of smoking a pipe every night 
after his evening meal, and in pleasant weather 
he generally chose to smoke it out of doors, as he 
was doing this evening, although the darkness 
had fallen, Lapierre, as he drew rein, saw the 
three figures on the fence, but could not, in the 
darkness, distinguish one from another, 

“Ts that Mister Stollifer?” he asked. 

“Yes; who be you?” was the ungracious 
response, delivered in a gruff tone of voice, 
Old Stolliver was a boorish, cross-grained cus. 
tomer, who paid slight regard to the amenities, 
and did not show toadvantage in conversation’ 

“Don’t you know me? am Mister La. 
pierre.” 

**O, Mr. Lapierre, eh? Been a warm day,” 

‘*Yes. Hass Mister Safareen gone?” 

** Mister who?” 

“* Mister Safareen. 
now?” 

‘Here? What fur?” 

The landlord was by this time beginning to 
feel a little disgusted at the man’s boorish in. 
civility. ‘‘ Will you pe so coot as to tell me,” 
he asked, “if Mi-ier Safareen hass peen here ?” 

** Not as I know of. Hain't seen him.” 

Lapierre was astounded. He explained the 
state of affairs to his interlocutor, who received 
the communication with his wonted stolidity 
and proceeded to light his pipe, as much as io 
say that the affair was none of his funeral. 

** Well,” he remarked, with exasperating 
coolness, ‘I guess you must ‘a’ ae him on 
the road. We hain’t been out here more’n a 
Nobody hain’t passed since 


Wass he not here shoost 


minute or two. 
then.” 

This seemed incredible. Where, then, was 
Savareen? Had he sunk into the bowels of the 
earth, or gone up, black mare and all, in a bal. 
loon? Of course it was all nonsense about the 
landlord having passed him on the road with. 
out: seeing or hearing anything of him. But 
what other explanation did the circumstances 
admit of? At any rate, there was nothing for 
Lapierre to do but ride back to Savareen’s 
house and see i: he had arrived there. Yes, 
one other thing might be done. He might 
return to the toll gate and ascertain whether 
Jonathan Perry was certain as to the identity 
of the man from whom he had parted a few 
minutes before. So Count Frontenac’s head 
was once more turned southward. A short 
trot brought him again to the toll-house. The 
gate-keeper was still sitting smoking at the 
door. A moment's conference with him was 
sufficient to convince Lapierre that there could 
be no question of mistaken identity. *‘t Why,” 
said Jonathan, ‘‘I know Mr. Savareen as well 
as I know my right hand. And then, didn’t he 
tell me about his row with Shuttleworth, and 
that he had the four hundred pounds in his 
pocket. Why, dark as it was, I noticed the 
scar on his cheek when he was talking about 
it.—I say, Missus, look here,” he called ina 
louder tone, whereupon his wife presented her- 
self at the threshold. ‘‘ Now,” resumed the old 
man, ‘‘ just tell Mr. Lapierre whether you saw 
Mr. Savareen talking to me a few minutes 
since, and whether you saw him ride off up 
the road just before Mr. Lapierre came down, 
Did you, or did you not?” 

Mrs. Perry's answer was decisive, and at the 
same time conclusive as to the facts. She had 
not only seen Savareen sitting on his black 
mare at the door, immediately after the town 
bell ceased ringing for eight o'clock; but she 
had listened to the conversation between him 
and her husband, and had heard pretty nearly 
every word. Lapierre cross examined her, and 
found that her report of the interview exactly 
corresponded with what he had already heard 
from old Jonathan. ‘* Why,” said she, “there 
is no more doubt of its being Mr. Savareen than 
there is of that gate-post being there on the 
road-side. ‘Very good advice it is,’ says he, 
‘and I'll act upon it without more words,’ 
Then he said ‘good-night,’ and off he went up 
the road. Depend upon it, Mr. Lapierre, you've 
missed him somehow in the darkness, and he’s 
safe and sound at home by this time.” 

*“* Yes, yes, Mr. Lapierre, not a doub’ on it,” 
resumed old Jonathan, ‘‘ you've a passed him 
on the road athout seein’ ’im. It was dark, and 
you were both ina hurry. I've heerd o' lots o’ 
stranger things nor that.” 

Lapierre couldn’t see it. He knew well 
enough that it was no more possible for him to 
pass a man ou horseback on that narrow high- 
way, on a clear night, without seeing him 
more especiilly when he was out for the express 
purpose of finding that very man—than it 
was possible for him to sérve out un 
petit verre of French brandy in mistake fora 
gill of Hollands. The facts, however, seemed 
to be wholly against him, so he bade the old 
couple a despondent good-night and put Count 
Frontenac to his mettle. He stayed not for 
brook—there was a brook a short distance up 
the road—and he stopped not for stone, but 
tore along at a break-neck pace as though he 
was riding for a wager. In five minutes he 
reached Savareen’s front gate. 

Mrs. Savareen was waiting there, on the 
look-out for her husband. No, of course he had 
not got home. She had neither seen nor heard 
anything of him, and was by this time very 
uneasy. You may be sure that her anxiety 
was not lessened when she heard the strange 
tale which Lapierre had to tell her. 

Even then, however, she did not give up the 
hope of her husband’s arrival sometime during 
the night. Lapierre promised to look in again 
in an hour or two, and passed on to his own 
lace, where he regaled the little company he 
ound there with the narrative of his evening's 
exploits. Before bedtime the story was known 
all over the neighborhood. 


(To be Continued.) 
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Lib. 





The first time I ever saw Elizabeth Dill, she 
was hanging to the boot of a stage coach in the 
Rocky Mountains. I was climbiog up a nar- 
row, rocky pass, and the coach was coming 
down. .As it passed me, I caught sight of a 
le-faced, scrawny little figure, in a dirty 
calico dress, holding to the straps of the boot 
behind. Her tangled yellow hair was flying 
out in the breeze, and her bare feet just 
escaped the rocks in the road, 

1 sat down on a rock, and -watched the 
clumsy coach until it went rolling and swaying 
around a curve in the pass. Here the girl 
dropped lightly to the ground, and came to- 
ward me, kicking up the dust as she quickly 
advanced. 

A hundred yards or more ahead of me there 
stood a rough log-cabin, to the door of which, 
before the girl reached me, there came a slat- 
ternly woman, with a dirty baby in her arms, 
and called, in a sharp, rasping voice: 

“Lib! You, Lib Dill! har on airth air ye?’ 

The child was within ten feet of me when 
the woman called. In reply she cried out, in 
an injured and irritated tone : 

“ Here I be!” 

“ What ye been doin’? Oh, I know! hangin’ 
on to the stage, like the tom-boy ye air! Want 
another lickin’, eh ?” 

“| don’t keer fer yer lickin’s!” cried the 
child, tossing her unkempt head defiantly, 
while a frown came over her thin face. 

“Well, you better care, miss!” cried the 
woman, angrily, 

The girl stood directly in front of me now, 
feariess and unabashed, Withone swift, angry 
movement of her right hand, she stripped her 
thin white arm of the loose calico sleeve that 
covered it, and held it out before me. 

‘“‘ Look there, and there, and there!” she cried, 
pointing her finger at three long, discolored 
marks on the upper part of her arm, ‘‘Do 
you think I keer fer any of her lickin’s after 
that?” she asked, with an expression pitiful to 
see in the face of a girl of fourteen years. 

“What ye doin’, Lib Dill?” screamed the 
woman. “I see ye, and ye'd better look out!” 

“T said I was going to show them marks to 
everybody I could long as they was there,” 
said Lib to me. ‘‘She give ’em to me fer 
breakin’ an’ old cracked teacup. It ain’t fair fer 
to liek me like that fer an old teacup, is it, 
mister?” : 

There came a wistful expression to the child’s 
face, a wistful and oe quaver in her thin 
voice, as she pointed with lfer bare arm toward 
the stage coach, which had appeared again on 
a distant part of the pass. 

“Do you know, mister,” she went on, ‘ that 
if I could only do it I’d hang on to that old 
coach some time till it had carried me clean 
away from these parts?” 

‘And leave your parents 2?” I asked. 

*Parrents!” she sneered. ‘‘Them ain’t my 
parrents—wouldn’t own ’em if they was. She 
ain't no kin at all, an’ her man’s only some 
forty-fifth cousin or other of my dead-an’-gone 
mother. But they’re just as much kin as I 
want 'em to be.” 

The words were uttered with scorn, and on 
Lib’s face was a malignant look that no young 
girl’s face should wear. 

Unmindful of the woman's command to 
“Come right straight here!” Lib sat down on 
a rock near me, rested her chin in one of her 
thin hands and asked : 

‘*Where you from?” 

‘From Ontario,” I said. 

‘*Purty country, ain’t it?” 

“Very pretty indeed, at this time of the 





vear.” It was then October. ‘‘ Have you ever 
leon East?” I asked. 

“Me!” Lib laughed that unpleasant laugh 
again. She stood on a bowlder, and pointed far 
away to the west, to where a long line of moun- 
tain peaks rose dark and unbroken in the dis- 
tance, ‘* Mister,” she said, “‘{ain’t never been 
beyond them mountings in all the days of my 
life. Crystal City lays at the foot o’ that range, 
an’ I was born there. That stage coach goin’ 
down this pass'll be further east by noon than 
lever was. From this rock I can see further 
north an’ south than I ever was. Me been 
East? Better ask if I ain't been ter college, 
too!” 

‘*IT don’t suppose you have aschool here,” I 
said, as gently as I could. 

‘Mister, I’m the only boy or girl of school 
age or size in ten mile o' here. Have you any 
children, mister?” 

“T have three,” I said. 

“Got a little girl, mebbe?” 

“ Yes,” I said, ‘‘a little girl,” thankful she 
was not as this child was. 

‘** Mebbe she’s "bout my size, mister?” 

‘** She is,” I said. 

‘“ Well, now, mister,” said Lib, slowly and 
deliberately, ‘‘ how would you like fer her to be 
like me? How would vou like fer her to be 
licked fer nothin’, like I am?” 

I shuddered at the mere suggestion of such 
Lib went on—— 

‘“You wouldn't like it, hey? I reckon not. 
Well, I do hope that little girl of yourn’ll never 
be like Iam, nor what I'm likely to be when I 
grow up.” 

The pathos and hopelessness in her voice 
brought tears to my eyes. 

‘‘And, mister, do you know I'd walk, I'd 
crawl, away from this place this day if it wasn’t 
fer—fer” 

Her ragged sleeve went up to her eyes; her 
head held high in defiance until now, dropped 
low ; her voice faltered as she went on—— 

“If it wasn’t for Laty.” 

‘* And who is Laty ?’ 

‘‘The baby that there woman held in her 
arms when she come tothe door. Her baby, it 
is. He's the cunnin’est little thing! He loves | 
me, he does. He puts his arms round my neck, | 
and says so as plain as anything. Don’t you 
want to see him? He ain’t a bit afraid of 
strangers, and he likes men folks, She thinks 
a sight of Laty, she does ; so does La y’s pa.” 


The woman here came out of the cabin, with 
the adored Laty in her arms. Lib and I went 
forward to meet them. The woman's voice 
was harsh and forbidding. 

‘‘ What's she ben tellin’ you, mister?” she | 
asked. ‘*A pack o’ lies, I'll be bound, The 
truth ain’t in her, no, it ain’t. Now git upto 
the cabin, miss, and mind Laty. I’m goin’ to 
sett yer pa on ye, and you'll see what you'll git 
then.” 

‘*My paw!” cried Lib. 
my pap, an’ you know it.” 

‘** Sass-box ?” was all the answer the woman 
vouchsafed to this outburst from Lib, 

1 stayed three weeks in Jack Lane’s cabin, 
for it was the only habitation within two miles 
of the place, and in those three weeks I saw 
enough to convince me that poor Lib had not 
told a ‘‘ pack of lies,” in describing her suffer- 
ings. Her life with the Lanes was a hard one. 
They were maliciously and wilfully cruel to 
her. More than once did I intercede t> save 
her from the cruelty of Jack and ’Mandy Lane. 

Her devotion to baby Lathan did not win 
from his parents any corresponding kindness 
for Lib, his willing slave. I often met her 
carrying the ery baby in her weak arms on 
the mountain trails. 

‘* We have real good times when we're off by 
our two selves,” Lib said to me one day. ‘* We 
talk to each other so! I'm goin’ to make a 
man of Laty some day; he ain’t going to be 
like the things there are round here. He's 
goin’ to have schoolin’ an’ go out ‘mong decent 
folks, and be somecody in the world, Ain't he 
purty when he’s fixed aot . 

He was tixed up that oy. He had on a new 
pink calico dress, clumsily made, and a long- 
sleeved white apron. His hands and face were 
clean, his yellow hair lay in what Lib called a 
tumble curl on top of his head. I had never 
seen him looking so pretty before. Lib had 
twined a wreath of mountain flowers around 
his head, and pinned a bunch of them in front 
of his coarse white apron. 

When the time came for me to go away, Lib 
followed me far down the dusty road, unmind- 
tul of "Mandy’s shrilly uttered commands to 
“come right straight back!” 

“ You had better not go too far, Lib,” I said, 


“Jack Lane ain't 





| wrapped around her and athin shawl had fallen 


| dark. 


TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 


when we had walked about half a mile; 
“**Mandy will be so severe with you.” 

‘** Oh, well, what if she is?” asked Lib, wear- 
ily ; but her voice had none of its old defiant 
ring, and her bright eyes were red and down- 


ast. 

“‘ T should be sorry to have you suffer on my 
account,” I said. 

‘**Oh, I don’t mind it, but I reckon I'll go back 
now ; Laty might need me, I jest thought I’d 
like to go a piece with you. I been thinkin’ 
*bout that little girlo’ yourn to-day, an’ I thought 
I'd kinder like to send her somethin’. T’ve got 
it in this Jittle box. It ain’t much of anything, 
but mebbe she'll like it, comin’ so far like.” _ 

Lib held out a small, flat pasteboard box. In 
it was a bunch of pressed mountain flowers, 
tied together with a bit of faded green ribbon— 
Lib’s one treasured bit of feminine finery. 

** Well, good-by, mister!” she said. ‘* You’ve 
took more notice of me than most folks takes, 
an’ I won't fergit ye; an’ I'll try ter remember 
some o’ the things you've said 'bout me bein‘ 
penta an’ good, an’ all that. They'll do to teli 

aty some day. [reckon I’m ’bout as good as 
I'llever be, This ain’t much of aplace fer folks 
ter grow decent in. If anything should ever 
happen to Laty, I'd run away from here.” 


My heart ached for the forlorn little creature, 
as I watched her climb the mountains in her 
rags, while I held in my hand the one poor 
possession she valued most. 


My business took me to asmall mining camp, 
five miles distant, where I was to remain for a 
month. It was the first of December before I 
could set a day for my departure. I intended 
starting on the third. On the afternoon of the 
second, signs of a storm were seen in the low- 
hanging cloud that hid the snow-covered 
mountain peaks. The snow lay smooth and 
white on all the mountain sides, and it was 
feared that another fall would make the moun- 
tain roads impassable. 


I watched with dismay that gathering storm 
on the afternoon of the third. By three o'clock 
it was snowing fast ; the short day was nearly 
done; it was growing dark in the narrow 
3; the wind moaned up and down the long 
black canons ; the stunted pines bent low; the 
mountains seemed frowning down on the help- 
less litte mining camp, and the snow fell faster 
and faster. 


I sat by the window of the office in the little 
mountain hotel and watched the daylight 
disappear. By four o'clock it was gone, and 
the storm had increased. 

‘**Tt’s darker’n a stack of black cats, an’ the 
wind is blowin’ a reg’lar cyclone,” said the | 
landlord, at nine o’clock. 

At ten o'clock he and I sat alone by the office 
stove. The wind had gone down a little and it | 
had stopped snowing. I was waiting to hear 
the conclusion of a “ yarn” the garrulous land- 
lord was telling me. 


| mother down—dead.” 





** An’, sir,” he was saying, “if you'll b’leeve 
me, that thar ole cattymount jist riz up an’— | 
great Scotland! did ye hear that?” 

He jumped to his feet and stood still, in a | 
listening attitude. 

“What is it?” I asked, eagerly. ‘I did 
not——” 

““Sh-sh-sh!” he held his red and calloused 
hand up as a sign of silence, and tip-toed 
gently toward the door. 

Sharp and clear arose a prolonged cry as of 
one in pain. 

** Somebody’s in trouble!” cried the landlord, | 
as he hurriedly thrust a lighted candle into his 
lantern, threw on his great coat of buffalo 
skins and started for the door. 

I followed him, pulling on my overcoat and 
mittens as I went. We had taken but a few 
steps from the door when the cry was repeated. 
I could not tell from whence it came, but my 
companion’s sense of hearing was more acute 
and better trained than mine. 

**It’s from the Red Mountain trail,” he said, 
‘“‘an’ the person that’s doing the yelling is 
getting mighty weak.” 

Very weak, indeed, was the person whose 
picitel ery we had heard. We found her half 

uried in a great drift of snow far up the 
mountain side. As we bent over her the rays 
of the lantern fell across the thin, pale face of 
Elizabeth Dill—thinner than ever, and paler 
from the suffering she had endured that night. 

She had fallen prostrate, and was too much 
exhausted to rise. A ragged old cloak was 


from her tangled yellow hair. A lantern lay by 
her side, but its light was out. She could nct 
speak until we had carried her down to the 
little hotel and chafed her chilled form fora 
longtime. Her first words were,— 

“Jack Lane—’Mandy! Git a doctor and go to 
them. Let me be. Go to them an’ to Laty. 
He’s all alone. Poor little feller! Poor Jack! 


Poor ’ Mandy!” | # 


A dozen men were soon fighting their way 
through the drift to the Lane cabin, five miles | 
distant. It was midnight before Lib could tell 
her sorrowful story, and then it was told with | 
sobs and tears. 

““It was only a little after dark,” she said. | 
‘*We were all setting in the front room. Laty | 
was in my lap, an’, some way or other, I let the | 
little feller fall. Of course Jack and’Mandy was | 
mad. I don’t blame them, an’ I didn’t mind it 
much when Jack whipped me with the ramrod | 
of his gun. I'd ought to have been keerful. | 
*Mandy was so mad she driv me out into the 
shed-room. You know how that is, mister,” | 
Lib, said, turning to me. 

‘Tt runs back right up agin the mountain, | 
an’ there’s a cave off the end of it where Jack | 
keeps his taters an’ turnips in winter. It was 
real snug in the cave, an’ old Tobe, Jack's dog, 
was in there. I snuggled up to him, an’ cried 
because I had hurt Laty. 

‘** Purty soon the front door opened a iittle an 
Laty came coddling ints the shed-room, I could 
see Jack an’’Mandy playing checkers by the 
fire, an’ they didn’t notice Laty. I slipped out 
an’ ketched him up in my arms, 

*** You poor little feller,” I says, * Lib didn’t 
go to hurt you; Lib loves you better’n anything | 
else on earth. 

‘Then he cooed in his cunning little way, an’ 
laid his wet little cheeks on mine in a way that 
lixe to have broke my heart. I was standing 
in the cave door, holding him so, when there 
come an awful roar. I saw Jack an’ ’Mandy | 
jump up, scared like, an’ I stepped back into | 
the cave with Laty, an’ then——” | 

Here Lib quite broke down, and cried for a | 
long time before she said 

‘* Well, the next minute everything was pitch 
Jack nor ‘Mandy nor the cabin nor 
nothin’ was to be seen. There was the awful- 
lest roarin’ an’ crashin’ ever I heerd. Me an’ 
Laty an’ Tobe all cuddled up in a corner of the | 
cave, scared out of our seven senses. 

‘After awhile I crawled to the cave door, 
The snow an’ wind was blowin’ in. The cabin 
was goue; there wasn't a sign of it. Then I) 
knowed there'd been a snowslide. 

‘*T yelled an’ yelled for Mandy and Jack, but 
there wa’n’t no answer at first. By-and-by I 
heerd some one cryin’. Jack’s lantern was in 
the cave. He'd jest been in there, coverin’ up 
the things with oid rags and straw, an’ we | 
always kept matches on a shelf in there. I got 
the lantern an’ lighted it ; then I covered Laty 
all up good with the rags an’ straw, an’ made 
Tobe lay down by him, 

“Then I started out, an’ I found Mandy 
wedged in ’mong some rocks ‘bout a hundred 
yards down the mountain. She was cryin’ an’ 
goin’ on awful, poor woman! The way she tuk 
on ’bout Laty was awful. She couldn’t stand, 
an’ I couldn’t get her up to the cave. 

‘“***’Mandy,’ says I, at last, ‘I'm goin’ down 
to Crystal Camp for help.’ 

* * You can’t, pe she, awful feeble like. 

‘“*]T kin,’ says I, ‘an’ I'm goin’, too. An’ 
now, ’Mandy,’ says I, ‘you jest brace up till I 
git back ; you jest think o’ Laty. Youre his 
ma, an’ he needs you; think o’ that. An’, 
*Mandy,’ says I, ‘‘if 1 don’t git back, an’ you git 
out o’ here all right, ho remember that Lib 
Dill ain’t no hard feelin’ 








n’s agin you nor Jack; 
an' if I do git back, an’ you don’t git out o’ 
here,-you remember to your last breath that 
Lib Dill will be a mother to your baby.’ 

‘Then I brought straw an’ rags an’ covered 
her up the best I could. She lay still, cryin’ an 


| school teacher in a new town in northern On- 
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goin’ on fit to break one’s heart. 
her an’ said : 

a ‘ Good-by, "Mandy ; I’m goin’.’ 

She never said a word, but she flung her one 
free arm round my neck an’ kissed me, an’ that | 
made it all right "tween me an’ ‘Mandy Lane. 
Livin or dead, I ain’t nothin’ agin’ her. | 

‘I went back to the cave, and made Tobe 
lay down by Laty. ‘Don’t you move,’ says I to 
the dog, an’ he won't. They'll find him an’ 
Laty all covered up under straw and rags 
behind a tater box in a corner of the cave | 
where Laty can’t get out. I ain’t worried none 
bout him, but, O Jack! O’Mandy! 

Yes,” said Lib, wearily, a little later, ‘I 
did have an awful pull to git here, but I 
knowed ev'ry foot of the way. It was lucky I 
snatched my old cloak and shawl when Mandy 
drove me out, or I’d froze.” 

Before noon the next day Silas Ray, the 
landlord, came down the mountain, carrying 
Baby Laty tenderly in his strong arms. ‘The 
child was asleep with the tears on his pretty 
face. Lib reached up her arms for the baby. 
a laid him gently down by her side and 
said : 

“Treckon you've as good a right to him asany- 
body now. They’re bringing his father and 


I bent over 





My interest in the brave girl and her forlorn 
charge led me to take them with me when I 
left Crystal Camp, and I finally turned them 
over to some wealthy friends of mine in the 
east, who were both willing and able to pro- 
vide for them, 

This was ten years ago. A few days since I 
received a letter from Lib Dill, who is now a 





tario, in which she says that Laty has grown 


| to be a bright and good boy, and that she hopes 


to make a good man of him yet. 

She also alludes to a certain young farmer, 
between whom and herself there appears to 
have sprung up a mutual interest, which has 
led to plans which, if carried out, will result in 
her having a home of her own. 

‘* We are all—Laty and the farmer and I,” 
she says, “‘ very happy in planning the future 
that promises so fair.” 


ee 


How He Would Like To See It. 





(Ingenious device of Mr John Ross Robertson. | 


| He has ordered a powerful reducing glass sub- 


stituted for the ordinary panes in the window 
of his sanctum which faces the ‘Mail’ Build- 
ing.) 

John Ross (solil.). 
I have always thought of it 
small! 


Now I can see the Mailas 
small—oh, so very 





Very Funny. 


Husband—“ I see that the papers are calling 
attention to the absurd way in_ which 
people say ‘Isn't it funny?” whenever they 
hear anything whether funny or pathetic.” 

Wife—‘t Yes, I've noticed that ridiculous 
habit myself; isn’t it funny that people should 
be so very foolish ?” 

7 — 


A Spirit Seance. 








**Ole’ mistess done say youns massa a spirit- 
ualist. I’spec from de looks o’ dis room he 


under de comptrol ob mighty bad spirits las’ 
night.” 


heavily braided Wraps, we received 450 too many. 
a discount of 25 per cent. 


R. WALKER & SON, 


OUR STORE CLOSES AT SEVEN O'CLOCK SATURDAY NIGHT 


(ess, SPRING NOVELTIES at the GOLDEN LION 


MILLINERY AT LOW PRICES---MANTLES AT 25 PER CENT. DISCOUNT 








MILLINERY 


Of the 200 New York and Paris Pattern Hats and Bonnets, we have now about 50 left. 
25 per cent. discount, provided the bill amounts to $10. 

LADIES’ ST RAW BONNETS AND HATS—Every known shape, both white and colored. 

FULLY TRIMMED STRAW HATS FOR $2.50—Feather tips, Ribbons and Ornaments, complete. 
Hats ot oe Deters up to $10. 

y sDREN’S LACE AND SILK BONNETS—Beautiful goods, at prices away down. 

FLOWERS, FEATHERS, ORNAMENTS AND TRIMMINGS—A full variety of every description. 


MANTLES 


These we will sell at 


Other 


SUCH A STOCK WAS NEVER SHOWN IN TORONTO BEFORE 

SHORT CLOTH DOLM ANS—Some braided, some embroidered ; all finely finished—$4.50 and upwards. 
TAILOR MADE JACKE TS—Elegantly braided, some satin-lined—from $3 up. 

DRAB CLOTH-FACED JERSEYS-—Our cable Reneat has brought us another supply of these Jerseys, 


They 


e big lot which sold so quickly a month ago—$6.50 and upwards, 


travelling purposes, 


THECHARLES ROGERS AND SONS 00 


(LATE OF R. HAY & CO.) 
95 & 97 Yonge St., Toronto 


! 


New Styles for the Spring Trade | 


IN ALL KINDS OF FURNITURE. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 


TO FINE CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY WORK 





Our new line of coverings now arriving will embrace all | 
the latest styles and fashionable shades. | 





| 


WE INVITE COMPARISON 


95 & 97 Yonge Street, Toronto | 


FASHIONABLE | 
DRESSMAKING 


Handsome display of latest New York styles on view. 
Will be pleased to have you call and inspect my work. 


MME. McCORMACK, 264 Sherbourne St. 


LATE OF FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


The Great T ea House 


JOHN McINTOSH 





281 


YONGE STREET, TORONTO. | 


GREAT STOCK OF SPRING AND SUMMER ULSTERS—The most stylish and comfortable Wraps, either 
; ny I These goods are, without exception, the best of the kind that have ever 
been shown in Toronto. The prices range from $6 upward, but of the more expensive ones, elegantly finished and 
This lot, with prices ranging from $13.50 to $35, we will sell at 


33, 


35, 37 King Street East and I8 
Colborne Street 





THE HATTER 


HAVING JUST OPENED UP A FINE LINE OF 


SPRING HATS 


Would be pleased to see all my old customers and as man 
new ones as will favor me withacall. I have in hand all 
the latest styles and makes. First-class goods and low prices 
my motto. 


22 QUEEN STREET WEST 


Opp. Knox Presbyterian Church. 





THE 


WALL PAPERS 


at McCAUSLAND'S «re 


CHARMING anno CHEAP 


72 10 76 KING ST. 
TORONTO 





THOMAS MOFFATT 
FINE ORDERED BOOTS AND SHOES 


A good fit guaranteed, prices moderate, strictly first-clase 


1985 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 
THIRD DOOR NORTH OF ALBERT HALL. 


JAKE’S RESTAURANT 


8S. W. Cor. Bay & Adelaide Sts., 


n all night. Strictly first-class. Ladies’ Entrance on 
Adelaide street. JAKE’S VIRGINIA FRY, put tp in 
boxes with crackers and pickles, a specialty. Only the best 
in the market served. Private dining rooms attached. 


Telephone 344 


MARSLAND & KENNEDY 
FAMILY GROCERS 











Our late importations of Teas and Coffees are the best 
that ever came into this market. Our Assams, East India, 
Young Hyson and Japans are marvels of quality and « heap- 
ness. Coffee fresh roasted and ground. A fine Mocha aad ; 
Java Coffee from 30c. to 40c., low grades from 20c. to 30c. 





ALL TEA TABLE SUPPLIES. 


How St. Leon Built Him Up 


Try It. 


Delay is Dangerous | 





| 
Dear Sir,—I was weak, spare and | 


thin; drank St. Leon regularly for 
three months ; have gained about 


20 LBS. IN WEIGHT; 


never felt better in my life than now, | 
and recommend it as a safe, sure 
builder. 


C. H. JENNIESON, 
460 Yonge St. 


Many such testimonials come pour- 
ingin. People raised from the lowest 


of joy and strength never before 


dreamed of 


Also wholesale and resail by 


JAMES GOOD & CO. 


220 Yonge Street, Toronto, and 101} King Street 
West, Toronto 








Best teeth on Rubber, $8.00. Vitalized air for painless | 


extraction. Telephone 1476 


C. H. RIGGS, cor. King and Yonge 


depths of despair and pain to heights | 


| Ladies’ 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS 


285 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO. 
Fine wines for medicinal purposes a specialty 


SPAULDING & CHEESBROUGH 


DENTISTS 


have removed from 51 King street east to 171 Yonge street, 

over the Imperial Bank ; entrance cn Queen east, first door. 

Office hours: A. H. Cheesbrough, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; A. W. 

— 1 to 5 p.m., during the session of the Dental 
ool. 





CHERRY MANTELS, 
MAHOGANY MANTELS, 
WALNUT MANTELS, 
OAK MANTELS. 


The Best Houses in Toronto fitted up with 


MILLICHAMP’S MANTELS 


SHOWROOMS: 


31 Adelaide Street East, City. 


Armand’s Hair Store 


| 407 Yonge Street 407 


Few Doors South of the Y. M. C. A. Building 
TORONTOD 


LApIES,—The latest styles in Spring and Summer Bangs 
are the Frou-Frou and the Mascotte. They never require 
re-dressing, which will save the ladies time and trouble. 
Bangs, Waves, Swit hes, Bandeaux. Wigs of every style 
and price. Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Wigs made to order on 
| short notice. Guarantee for best fitting and finest work. 
| Depot of English-Franco-American Perfumes. Everything 
for beautifying the Hair, Skin and Hands. 


Hairdressing, Cutting, 
Shampooning 


FRANKLE -ARMAND 
Lapigs’ HAIRDRESSER AND PERFUMER 
4207-—-YONGE STREET—407 
FEW DOORS SOUTH OF THE Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, TORONTO. 
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NADIAN 








$ 8 BABY CARRIAGE for $ 7) 
10 ‘“ ‘“ «“ 8 | 
12 Tt ‘“ ‘“ 10 
17 ‘“ TT ‘“ 15 
18 “ “ ‘“ 16 


THE DIAMOND STOVE 


6 AND 8 QUEEN 


THREE GOOD SONGS 


| Seek for Thee in Every Flower 
By Ganz, in F and A flat 


A Rose in June 
By Loge, in B flat, C and E flat 


Answered 
By Boyton Smith, in D 


Edwin Ashdown, 89 Yonge St., Toronto 








$20 BABY CARRIAGE for $17 
30 es ‘“ ‘“ 95 
35 ‘“ ‘“s “ 30 
45 ac ee as 40 


Co., 


STREET WEST. 
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THE ToRONTO SATURDAY NIGHT 


Editor. 








EDMUND E. SHEPPARD, 








SATURDAY NIGHT is a twelve-page, handsomely illus- 
trated paper, published weekly and devoted to its readers, 


Office, 9 Adelaide Street West, Toronto. 


Subsoriptions will be received on the following terms: 





GES Be vc ccevevecccccccccsscteccese 82 00 
Bix Months.......cccccccccccsccsccecs 1 60 
Three Months ............seeeeeeseees 50 


No subscription taken for less than three months. 


TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 


to encourage art, would do so somewhat more 
generously, we should in a few years witness 
a still more rapid development, both of artistic 
capacity and popular taste. 


Our Absurd Divorce System. 


Another parliamentary session has passed 
by without any attempt having been made to 
change our absurd and anomalous divorce sys- 
tem. It is surprising that,a people possessing 
the good sense generally characteristic of Can- 
adians should have tolerated it so long. As our 
readers are doubtless aware the only method 





Advertising rates made known on application at the busi- | by which a divorce is procurable in the Domin- 


ness office. 


THE SAEPPARD PUBLISHING CO. (Lmrrsp), Proprietors ment. 
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To Contributors. 


Rejected contributions will not be returned, 
or those accepted paid for, unless a special 
agre2ment has been made to that effect. Un- 
less manuscripts are accompanied by a price, 
everything sent to this office will be considered 
as a voluntary contribution, and the pub- 
lishers wili not hold themselves responsible. 








Shorter Hours of Labor. 

Into the question of whether the early-closing 
by-law, under which the stores in the principal 
departments of retail trade are compelled to 
close at seven p.m., is reasonable or tyrannical, 
well-considered or the reverse it is not our 
province to enter. It may be that the good 
intention of the originators will be thwarted 
owing to the impracticability of enforcement 
which has so often interfered with reformatory 
projects, or that the hardships necessarily | 
resulting to some—from the general alteration 
in business systems—may produce a revulsion 
against it. Whatever may be the result of the 
present movement, however, it is well to 
bear in mind this central fact, that under 
the present system or lack of system 
nearly all classes employed in productive 
ana distributive industry work too Icng 
hours, and that this overwork is wholly un- 
necessary and benefits no one. Owing to want 
of organization and arrangement, fully one- 
half of the time of those engaged in business 
is devoted to purposeless, profitless work, or 
rather waiting for work. It is not so much the 
actual labor that is too hard or too long as the 
time vainly and needlessly spent in attendance 
upon the counter or in the office, and that is 
the evil. There is only just so much business 
to be done, and if all employed were fully | 
engaged while they were at it, eight hours a | 
day, or even, according to some estimates, a 
much shorter period would suffice to supply 
every demand. But the keenness of competition | 
and the difficulty of arriving at a mutual under- 
standing have hitherto prevented the general 
adoption of more sensible, rational methods. 
The problem of how to effect the change without 
entailing disabilities upon many or unduly 
trenching upon the traditional ‘‘ liberty of the 
subject,” which is so often made a cloak for 
wrong-headed perversity—is of course beset | 
with difficulties. Some day, no doubt, after | 
many futile experiments in one direction and 
another have been tried and failed, the remedy | 
will be hit on. There would be no need to | 
relegate it to the far-away future if the people 
who lead public opinion would devote just | 
about one-half the attention to this really vital | 
question that they do to irritating and useless 
party wranglings about matters of infinitesimal | 
monient. 








The Progress of Artistic Culture. 


Canadians are frequently lectured by self- 
constituted censors upon their backwardness 
in art and literature, and it is too often gener- 
ally assumed that the progress which we have 
made in these directions is altogether con- 
temptible, and that we have little or nothing in 
the way of accomplishment to show in these | 
departments. It must be admitted of course | 
that—as is naturally to be expected—we are far | 
behind older and wealthier nations, but the 
assumption that we are at a standstill, and | 
that nothing in the direction of advancement | 
towards a higher standard is being achieved, is 
based altogether upon prejudice or ignorance. | 
A people must be judged in such matters not 
by absolute, but by relative progress, not by 
comparison with communities where the fine 
arts have been cultivated for centuries and fos- 
tered by the state or the munificence of | 
wealthy patrons, but by their present as com- | 











pared with past attainments. 

To any one who recalls the wretchedly poor | 
collections of paintings put on exhibition— | 
usually as an unimportant adjunct to the fall 
shows—a quarter of a century or so ago—the 
contrast offered by the Art Exhibition now | 
open, which is universally admitted to have 
been superior to any previous display of the | 
kind, to the old-fashioned picture show will be 
conclusive evidence of the immence advances | 
made in artistic culture. Our progress has | 
been the less noticeable because it has been 
steady and gradual. The _ exhibitions do | 
not show any marked or rapid advance from | 
one year to another, and it is only by endeavor- 
ing to recall the state of affairs back in the | 
fifties or sixties that the observer can fully | 
realize how substantial has been the improve- | 
ment. The public taste has progres-ed in an 
equal—perhaps in a greater—degree than the 
artistic merits of the exhibitors. Those who | 
take any interest at all in art show an intelli- | 
gent appreciation of the pictures submitted to | 
their criticism formerly lacking. The increased 
measure of taste and judgment in matters 
artistic is evidenced by the fact chat whereas | 
not so long ago the press, when they noticed | 
the productions of our native artists at all, did | 


: * : : : | 
so in a strain of undiscriminating and fulsome | 


puffery, the newspapers now treat of art affairs 
in a style which has at least the appearance of 
candid and intelligent criticism. That there is 
still much inferior work displayed goes with- 


| equally pay for the‘r seats. 


| receive, 





out saying. But chromo-like daubs and paint- 
ings, stiff and wooden as an old-fashioned 
tavern-sign, are no longer gushed over and 
eulogized in superlatives. 


ion is by the passage of a special act of Parlia- 


of the Senate—a committee of which venerable 
--or at least senile—body is entrusted with the 
task of hearing the evidence presented by those 
seeking to free themselves from matrimonial 
bondage. The process is slow, circuitous and 
costly, and as a result but few divorces are 
either sought or granted, such a relief being 
completely out of the reach of those of moder- 
ate means, 

With the scruples of those who hold that 
under no circumstances should a divorce be 
granted we can largely sympathize, even 
though we may not wholly agree with them. 
That divorce has been made too easy in many 
American States and absolute separations 
granted for trivial causes is but too true, and 
public opinion here is overwhelmingly against 
any assimilation of our law to that of Illinois 
or Connecticut in this respect. But this is no 
argument against the constitution of a regular 
jndicial tribunal for adjudicating on divorce 
casesand granting the relief asked foron the 


same grounds as are now deemed sufficient by | 
less | 


the Senate Committee, but at much 
cost, delay and inconvenience to the applicant. 
The position of those who oppose divorce and 
yet uphold the present system is not consistent. 
A belief in the permanent and irrevocable 
nature of the marriage tie is a good reason for 
antagonizing divorce under any and all circum- 
stances—it is no reason at all for saying that a 
well-to-do person who can spend a thousand 
dollars or so should be able to procure a divorce, 
while a poor man or woman should be com- 
pelled to remain yoked for life to an unworthy 
partner. The argument that because divorce 
is too easy in the United States, therefore the 
process should be made as roundabout and 
costly as possible in Canada is equally absurd. 
Nobody advocates the American system. All 
that is claimed by those who seek to reform 
the present anomalous method is that if 
divorces are to be given under any circum- 
stances, it is better that the tribunal to pass 
upon them should be one accustomed to the 


taking and weighing of evidence than a body of | 


men unfitted by previous training and exper- 
ience for what is essentially a judicial duty. 
Legislatures and judges in the United States 
are sometimes bought, yet no one would con- 
sider that a valid reason for abolishing the 
Canadian judiciary or taking from the people 
the right to elect their representatives. 

In short, if the arguments against a change 
in the divorce law prove anything at all, it is 
that no divorces should be granted. So long, 
however, as some are enabled to obtain special 
legislation to free them from matrimonial bonds 
which have become galling, it is an injustice to 
make this privilege dependent upon the means 
or position of the parties. 








Mr. Dent’s strange tale of ‘‘Savareen’s Dis- 
appearance,” the opening chapters of which 
appear in the present number of SATURDAY 
NiGHt, is likely to awaken a good deal of in- 
terest and discussion. How far the narrative 


| is founded on fact, and whether it is really, as 


it professes to be, ‘“‘a half-forgotten chapter in 


| the history of an Upper Canadian township,” are 
| matters asto which we are no better informed 


than our readers. But we confess to having 
undergone something like a new sensation as 
we followed the fortunes of the black mare and 
her rider, and to have lost ourselves in bootless 
speculations as to what became of them after 
their departure from the toll-gate. Can any of 
our readers unravel the mystery? SATURDAY 
NicutT invites correspondence from its numer- 


| ous readers, and will publish such as received. 





Crowded Street Cars. 





| Editor Saturday Night 


I noticed in the last number of your journala 
letter on this subject, with your own comment 
attached, advocating seats for the ladies at the 
expense of che males. But why should either 
stand when all have paid for their seats? To 
say that when a car is crowded some must 


| stand and courtesy requires it should be the 
| Men is no answer in equity, seeing that all 


The enormous 
»rofits made by street car companies prove that 
they can afford to give seats for the money they 
It seems to me, therefore, that justice 


| in this matter requires one of two things: 
| either that those who don’t get the seat they 


pay for should only pay halt price for standing 
room, or that the English law should be intro- 
duced into Canada. In England every public 
vehicle is licensed to carry a certain number of 
persons, and any infringement of the law brings 
a fine of $20. To carry out this law in Toronto 


| would of course require the owners of the cars 


to provide more accommodation at particular 
hours of the day, when the traffic is the great- 
est. And why should not this be done? The 
proprietors can afford it and the public should 
have what they pay for. 

Get WHat You Pay For. 





Daughters That Make Good Wives. | 





When a young woman behaves to her 
parents in a manner particularly tender and 
respectful—I mean from principle as well as 
nature—there is nothing good and gentle that 
may not be expected from her, in whatever 
condition she is placed, Of this I am so thor- 
oughly persuaded that were I to advise any 
friend of mine as to his choice of a wife, I know 
not whether my first counsel would not be— 
‘*Look out for one distinguished by her atten- 
tion and sweetness to her parents.” The fund 
of her worth and affection, indicated by such a 
behavior, joined to the habits of duty and con- 


The standard of | sideration thereby contracted, being trans. 


recognized merit is steadily advancing, and if | ferred to the marriage state, will not fail to 
those whose wealth and position enables them | render her a mild and obliging companion. 


Practically the matter is in the hands | 


Methodism in Toronto. 
BY REV. JOHN HUNT. 





RETROSPECTIVE. 
Iv. 

In the year 1829 Mr. William Lawson came 
from the north of England and took up his 
abode in Little York. Immedietely on his 
arrival he commenced out-door preaching, after 
the manner of the Primitive Methodists in 
England. The place selected by Mr. Lawson 
for public worship was the old Market square, 
the site of the present St. Lawrence Hall. Mrs. 
Lawson generally accompanied her husband, 
and led the service of song. For this she had 
remarkable ability, and was never ashamed to 
use it in so good a cause. Her singing, as they 
marched the streets toward the place fixed 
upon for service, attracted much attention. 

This was the introduction of Primitive 
Methodism into Canada. Mr. Lawson was not 


sort of half minister, half layman; and much 
of his time was devoted to preaching the gos- 
pel. I am told that Mr. James Beatty—now 
venerable with age—became interested, and 
frequently acted as kind of guard of honor, 
assisted in placing the table or bench for the 
preacher to stand upon; and also held himself 
in readiness to defend and protect him from 
insult, if occasion required. 

The first place of worship erected by this 
branch of the Methodist family was located 
on Bay street—a brick building, opened in 
1832. Previous to this they occupied the Ma- 
sonic Hall on Colborne street. A missionary 
was sent from England in 1831. From this 
they opened missions in other parts of the city, 
but continued to worship in Bay street as the 
principal church, until it became toosmall. A 
more commodious church was built on Alice 


street. The Bay street property was sold, 
and the congregation occupied the Tem- 
perance Hall for about a year. They 


took possession of Alice street Church in 
1854. Success attended their efforts here, 
during twenty years of occupancy. In the 
midst of that success the church was destroyed 
by fire. Instead of attempting to repair the 
shattered walls, a more eligible site was 
obtained on Carlton street, and a beautiful and 
substantial edifice was opened in 1874. Here 
they continued until the union of all the 
Methodist bodies in 1883. Colonies from time 
| to time had gone out from this central congre- 
gation, and churches were built at Yorkville, 
also on Queen, Bathurst, Parliament and one 
near the foot ot King street. 

The Primitive Methodists have numbered 
among their members and adherents some of 
the most successful men of Toronto. I need 
but name the late Mr. Robert Walker, and the 
still active merchant, Mr. Thomas Thompson. 
I do not, however, think that this body of 
Methodists ever succeeded here in a similar 
degree to that which attended their labors else- 
where. The success of their methods in Eng- 
land has been, I believe, quite phenomenal. 
They have reached and moved portions 
of the population whom other religionists 
never touched. While, doubtless, they have 
done good work, yet it has always ap- 
peared to me—and I do not say this disparag- 
ingly—that there was no place for them here. 
The same class of population would have been 
reached as effectively by other churches. 
For some years previous to 1883 the annual re- 
turns show a decrease of membership, and it 
was with difficulty they maintained their posi- 
tion. This could not be attributed to any lack 
of zeal, but I think simply to the fact that 
Methodist bodies with very little difference were 
too numerous, [I will venture this opinion—the 
union was a relief and a blessing to all. 

There were some among the forty who went 
out from Adelaide street Church (referred to in 
a former article) whose proclivities led them to 
seek a home among the New Connexion Meth- 





odists. It was generally assumed that this 
brauch of the family had adopted a 
more liberal policy than some _ others, 


and it would be but natural for men _ hold- 
ing a certain class of political opinions to 
look in that direction. A church was erec ed 
ov Temperance street in 1846, chiefly w'th 
funds advanced to the amount of about $4,000 
by the late Mr. John Doel. This church was in 
use for several years, and was served by several 
excellent ministers. The life of this body in 
Toronto, however, was not very vigorous, or 
aggressive at any time. Several of those who 
first united, dropped out one by one, and re- 
turned to the church from whence they came, 
But union was in the air again, and the first 
one effected at this time was between the 
Wesleyan Conference and the New Connexion 
Methodists, in the year 1874. 

Another offshoot from the English Method- 
ists, the Bible Christians, erected a church on 
Agnes street. I cannot give the date of its 
erection, bu* when the different branches of 
Methodists united in 1883, it became a matter 
of doubt as to whether or not it should be sold 
to pay the debt. The decision was eventually 
to retain it, and a very good work has been 
done within its walls. As this is the conclud- 
ing article in SATURDAY NIGHT on this subject, 
for the present at least, it only remains for me 
to look, by the way of contrast with the past, at 
Methodism in Toronto at the present. This I 
can only do in a very cursory manner, present- 
ing little n:ore than some figures and allowing 
them to tell the story. 


Not only in Toronto, but in the Dominion, 
there is but ONE Methodist Church. It may in 
the estimation. of some people possibly 
savor of egotism, albeit, I will venture 
to say what is im my mind in relation 
to this mattey. It is this: I think 
the Methodists of this Dominion have set a 
laudable example to those of other lands, in 
yielding non-essential points, in order to pre- 
sent an unbroken front before the world. Are 
they not endeavoring to do their part to bring 
about an answer to the blessed Master’s prayer, 
‘*That they all may be one?” 

Look at some points of difference now and 
fifty years ago. They were then a compara. 
tively feeble folk, yet there were some men 
among them at that time of mighty intellectuat 
power, men, I will venture to say, whose place 
has never been filled, men who did not count 
their life dear, if they could be of service to their 
country and the church of their choice. My own 
impression is that the Methodists of Toronto, 





in the regular ministry, but was regarded as’ 

















and, ‘n fact, of the entire Dominion to-day, owe 
a debt of gratitude to the memory of Egerton 
Ryerson for battles fought and victories won, 
which as yet they have failed to pay. The chief 
of those conflicts were engaged in before he was 
distinguished as D.D., LL.D., or anything but 
the plain, simple name I have written above. I 
rejoice to have this opportunity of placing on 
record my own tribute of admiration for Dr. 
Ryerson. Men engaged in controversy, such as 
he was, are not always the most agreeable in 
social life, nor are they easily accessible to 
everyone. Yet amid all his public duties, he 
‘was ever ready to turn aside and spend an hour 
with the humblest Christian in distress, What- 
ever else he had or had not, his heart overflowed 
with love, and human sympathy. Methodism 
in Toronto was very dear to him. He lived to 
see many things resulting from his efforts, and 
yet there is much to follow. May his memory 
ever be green and fragrant to us who still re- 
main, until we meet him When we join the 
great majority in the glorious hereafter. 

Fifty years ago! Then the Methodists of 
Toronto furnished church accommodation prob- 
ably for about 2,000. Now there is room for 
more than 24,000! And what is more import- 
ant, every Sabbath there is scarcely a vacant 
seat. Then there were but three, or at most 
four, churches ; now there are four and twenty, 
several of them among the finest edifices of the 
city. Then there was a membership of less 
than 500, all told; now there are not less than 
8,000 on the church rolls. Then the annual con- 
tributions for all church purposes did not reach 
the sum of $2,000; now there is one of the four 
and twenty churches that contributes annually 
over ten times taat amount. 

I cannot conclude this paper without a ref- 
erence to the cultivation of sacred song in our 
ehurches. Methodists, from the beginning, 
have been noted for hearty if not always artis- 
tic singing. You can scarcely enter one of the 
churches of this city, but you will hear some 
good and passable music. In someof them you 
will hear frequently some of the finest classical 
music rendered in the most impressive man- 
ner, giving evidence of taste and culture of a 
very high order. It could not well be other- 
wise in this age, when the cultivation of music 
is so general. There are many among the 
regular attendants, and strangers who fre- 
quently visit our city, who would not be 
attracted thither if it were not so. And 


then, is it not fit and proper, that the 
church should aspire to have the best? 
You may be sometimes aided in devotion 


by music of another kind, such as we hear 
in the streets occasionally. But, music is not 
noise alone, and this is cf a kind which 
does not live. The other does. Some of it the 
churches have been using for centuries and it 
is as fresh and pure to-day as ever. Varying 
in degree as to approach toward perfection in 
attainment and rendering, such is the kind of 
music you may hear in several of the Methodist 
churches of Toronto. Such attainments are 
not reached without much study and prac- 
tice. More than a hundred years ago 
John Wesley in his journal speaks of his 
heart being melted within him, and his soul 
being lifted heavenward while listening to the 
pealing of the organ, and the words of the 
anthem, in one of the English cathedrals. 
Why should any who profess to be his disciples 
undervalue it? May our love for the truly 
artistic,the beautiful and the harmonious never 
grow less! 

Note.—I find I have made a slight error as to 
the origin of Elm street Church. Mr. J. E 
Pell, the Secretary of St. George’s Society, tells 
me that it was commenced from a Sabbath 
School which he and one or two others began 
on Teraulay street, from whence they removed 
to Elm street. Mr. Pell did most of the colkect- 
ing of subscriptions for the purpose of building 
the first church there. 

(Concluded ). 





Byron and Burns. 





The explanation ot the carelessness of By- 
ron’s centenary is plain. The fact is its own 
interpreter. It is his personality which ac- 
counts for the indifference. We do not mean 
his loose life. Burns was as loose a liver, but 
no famous personality in English literature is 
so beloved as Burns. Nelson was as immoral, 
but England bore him upon her heart to St. 
Paul's, and with his name she conjures English 
valor still. But Byron personally kindles no 
emotion save one of half contempt. He had 
every opportunity, every splendid advantage, 
every gift that men desire, but the personal 
life that they all helped to achieve was simply 
pitiful. His genius asserted itself in passion- 
ate and powerful poetry. That was in despite 
of himself, But all that belongs to character, 
to pure, generous, ennobling and helpful life, 
all that depended upon himself, was wantonly 
squandered. Nor did he apparently even care 
or try to do differently, except at the last, 
when he went to Greece. 

Of Burns’ remorse, regret, and earnest, stumb- 
ling endeavor to stand upright, amid pinching 
poverty and hostile circumstance of every kind, 
of that profound and penetrating pathos of 
consciousness of baffled will and loss of life, 
which appeals to the heart of the world like a 
sick child to the mother, there is no trace in 
Byron. But it is the personality, large, gener- 
ous, humane, aspiring, longing, lamenting—the 
pearl in the mire, but still a pearl—which gives 
Burns the love of his fellow men, and makes 
his name as dear as his song, and amid all the 
shame and sorrow and nopelessness of his life 
still whispers : 


‘Tis sweeter for thee despairing 
Than aught in the world beside.” 


ne 


How It’s Done Behind the Scenes. 

Utility lady (hurrying in breathless, five 
minutes after the call for the distribution of 
parts for the new spectacular production)— 
What doI get? 

Stage Manager (promptly)—You get fifty 
cents fine for bein’ late, and you're the Empress 
of India in the prologue and Queen of Night in 
the last act ; and you don’t want to show up in 
them dizzy old blue satin shoes again, for you've 
to sit on a gold throne ten feet high, and put 
your foot on the neck of the King of Persia in 
the last act. Now you come here to-morrow at 
ten, letter-perfect, or you'll be back in the 
second row, carryin’a tin sword, first thing you 
know ! 


There's a house might be haunted—that house on the hill, 








On Divers Strings. 





Niagara by Moonlight. 





on the new Victoria Park at 


Queen’s Birthday poem 
the Falls. 


For Saturday Night. 

In the hush of night by full moonlight, 
In the pensive summer sky, 

On thy heaving bosom wildly bright, ° 

: And the rapids foaming by ; 

I gaze through fountains and veils of mist 
O’er thy swelling broad expanse, 

Where scenes of grandeur my soul enlist, 
And every sense entrance. 


I’ve stood by the shores of a silver sea 
That mirrored a landscape fair, 

Where shimmering wavelets, lave the lea 
And cradle the sleepy air ; 

Reclined in rest at sultry noon, 
With a leafy screen above, 

And sweetly dreamed in its soothing tone 
Of a land of peace and love. 


But here in thy grandeur all my soul 
Is lifted so far beyond 

The beautiful thoughts our minds control, 
In scenes that have once been fond ; 

That only the thoughts and deeds sublime, 
Of the good and great of earth 

Outliving the wrecks and woes of time, 
To-night renew their birth. 

But thou, O Flood, on thy royal throne 
Shall summon the world to see 

. The splendor by moonlight—still thine own, 

In the ages yet to be. 

Others shall gaze through the tinted spray, 
*Neath the arching iris set, 

And tell of thy glory far away, 
And the scene they ne’er shall forget. 


Thy deep-toned voice shall still magnify 
The name of the Lord, who gave 

The jeweled crown to thy forehead high, 
On the glancing emerald wave ; 

And I, till I slumber in silence low, 
Wherever sweet rest I take, 

Will dream how thy singing waters flow, 
To sleep in the silent lake. 

Toronto, May 24th, ’88. 


You and I Together. 





De Brisay. 





For Saturday Night. 
You and I together 
Go tripping through the heather, 
With step so light, and face so bright, 
You and I together. 


You and I tozether 

With hearts as light as feather, 
To each we sing, and fondly cling, 
You and I together. 


You and I together 

In dark and cloudy weather, 

With souls so warm, in wind and storm, 
You and I together. 


You and I together, 

With step so light, and face so bright, 
To each we sing, and fondly cling, 

With souls so warm, in wind and storm, 
And ever’ kind of weather. 

Thus we two shall and never fail 

Go hand and heart together. 


ToRONTO. A. Kirkwoop. 


The Haunted House. 





For Saturday Night. 


With its mossy log kitchen and sunken door sill, 
Its yard full of lilacs, old-fashioned and queer, 
There’s a pretty good chance for a ghost about here. 


True a long vacant house is best loved by a ghost, 

And Skrimps has been buried but six months at the most, 
But his miserly spirit if left free to roam, 

Will remain where his charity did, here at home. 


And hark! I hear sounds from the half-opened door, 
Footsteps that creak on the sloping old floor, 

Footsteps that merrily join in a race, 

And laughter !—Why, Jones must have taken the place. 


And now, I remember, the sign on the tree 

Is removed, and my neighbor was saying to me 

That the house which he lived in was getting too small 
For his four grown-up girls and the rest of them all. 


There are Mary and Ellen, Euphemia and Kate, 
To romp round the lilacs, and spark at the gate, 
So that is the way it is haunted you see, 
And it frightens a bachelor party like me. 
OTTawa. WILLIAM McGiLt. 


A Cosmopolitan Woman. 





She went round and asked subscriptions 
For the heathen black Egyptians 
And the Terra del Fuegians, 
She did ; 
For the tribes round Athabasca, 
And the men of Madagascar, 
And the poor souls of Alaska, 
So she did. 
She longed, she said, to buy 
Jelly cake and jam and pie 
For the Anthropophagi, 
So she did. 


Her heart ached for the Australians, 

And the Borriobooli-Ghalians, 

And the poor dear Amahagyar, 
Yes, it did; 

And she loved the black Numidian, 

And the ebon Abyssinian, 

And the charcoal-colored Guinean, 
Oh, she did! 

And she said she’d cross the seas 

With a ship of bread and cheese 

For those starving Chimpanzees, 
Sure she did, 


How she loved the cold Norwegian, 
And the poor half-melted Feejeean, 
And the dear Molucca Islander, 
She did. 
She sent pie and canned tomato 
To the tribes beyond the Equator; 
But her husband ate potato, 
So he did; 
The poor helpless, homeless thing 
(My voice falters as I sing) 
Tied his clothes up with a string, 
Yes, he did. 
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Here and There. 





The License Commissioners have been busy 
and the knife of the official guillotine has cut 
short the hopes of _many a dispenser of ardent 
drinks. - 

*- * 

While the people of this broad Dominion can 
proudly boast that the law in its administra- 
tion assumes an impartial attitude towards 
the rich and the poor, the fact is forcing itself 
upon all that whilst a man may shamble on the 
shady side of the moral and financial highway, 
he may yet fare better in certain cases than he 
whose moral and financial steps have been in 
the narrow pathway, but who has the misfor- 
tune to put up at the wrong political hostelry. 

a 
* * 

One of the primary objects of the Commis- 
sioners should necessarily be the placing of the 
license in the most respectable and liable hands, 
in the keeping of those who have every motive 
for running the traffic in the most legitimate 
manner, 

* = * 

Have the present Cummissioners had this fact 
before their eyes in awarding the licenses this 
year? A glance at the rejected will clearly 
show that they have not. And yet Messrs. Ryan, 
Proctor and Armstrong, if no better, are cer- 
tainly not worse than their predecessors, They 
are simply the tools of asystem. What if they 
refuse a license to a respectable chemist on 
King street, whose standing and record are 
beyond reproach, and what if they grant one to 
the jail-haunted henchman who has served the 
regnant party in many a ficht at the polls! 
They simply pursue the same tactics that 
Conservatives would pursue were the members 
of that party on the Government side of the 
Local House. 

o*s 

Licensing, as it at present exists, is but an 
outcome of the spoils system. Every loyal sup- 
porter of the party in power cannot be provided 
with an office in the public service, and as pub- 
lic houses are frequent ed by many of the free 
and enlightened and are the scenes of a goodly 
portion of the wire pulling which goes on in 
our midst,.it can easily be seen that the pro- 
prietors of such places can be and are of much 
service. Saloon-keepers naturally enough de- 
mand a quid pro quo, and the Government 
officials respond to this appeal with a license. 

ee 

That Her Most Gracious Majesty has at last 
commenced to glance suspiciously at the 
records of sundry Americans presented for her 
royal countenance is hardly to be‘wondered at. 
Indeed the only wonder is that this clearing of 
her vision has not occurred at an earlier date. 
It has been a long time—as time goes with 
society—since an ex-stock broker and super- 
effervescent Israelite of New York, and the 
lady of his lighter moments gained the entree 
of the drawing-room, only to have it re-called. 
Since then, it would appear a great many choice 
specimens of American social riff-raff have 
managed to secure the same favor, and have 
been fortunate enough to escape the subse- 
quent drawback of the forgoing scion of the 
House of Jacob. There will be a careful re- 
vision in the list of name sent up by the Ameri- 
can Embassy, at least for some time to come. 

es 

The ceremony of a presentation is the last relic 
of a time when social worth was defined by 
royal favor alone, and although it does extract 
the smile of wisdom and the grin of irrever- 
ence, still it is, by the unwritten law of society, 
made a factor in the establishment of social 
position. This being the case, and society hav- 
ing a perfect right to amuse, or employ itself 
as it chooses, so long as it does not render itself 
too offensive to the greater public from which 
it holds itself apart, it remains only necessary 
to preserve the ceremony from being made im- 
potent as well as slightly ridiculous. 

* 
* * 

The Primrose League is an a sociation of 
ladies of rank and position sworn to defend the 
principles of true blue Toryism throughout the 
empire. They call it the Primrose League 
because of a dim, hazy idea that the late 
Anglo-Hebraic Benjamin Disraeli was partial 
to primroses—which he wasn’t at all, his taste 
running to peacocks, chromos and similar gor- 
geousness—and they apparently spend their 
time in lobbying for votes and running a sort 
of political side-show. The lady members are 
called dames, which in itself is a title of dis- 
tinction. Ergo, a very considerable number of 
Englishwomen have hastened to become mem- 


bers. 
* . - 


But all things are vanity, and the Primrose 
League is no exception. The dames complain 
that the Countess of Salisbury and other titled 
leaders of the society are polite enough to them 
at the meetings, but cold and haughty else- 
where—don't ask them to dinner, the dance 
and other fashionable revels, and, in short, 
rather snub them than otherwise. This they 
feel is unjust. They think it unnatural, be- 
cause they never would have joined the League 
if they hadn’t hoped to get into society by it. 
They are, of course, perfectly helpless in the 
matter, and don’t think it fair that this should 
be so. And thus internal dissension is already 
Sapping the fair groundwork of the much- 
flaunted Primrose League. 

* 


* « 

The June number of Scribners is to have an 
article by Robt. Stevenson, on Gentlemen in Fic. 
tion, as a sort of supplement to his Gentlemen 
in Real Life in the May number, and it is pcs- 
sible we shall all be the better for such an 
article. In this country, of late, as perhaps in 
all others knowledge of what const’*utes a 
gentleman, and how you may learn t 2 one, 








has seemed to be in less demand than instruc: 
tion as to how one may acquire riches in the 
shortest possible time, ways and means 
mot considered. Even in our colleges, 
where all sorts of curious information is stored 
up and may be acquired, our young men have 
seemed less anxious to be gentlemen, or even 
scholars, than to be successful in athletic 
sports. Robert Louis Stevenson can make the 
dullest facts interesting stuff, and no doubt 
he will bring many a man whose present idea 
of being a gentleman is to thrash a man who 
says he isn’t one, to a juster perception of the 
true requirements of the part. 
* 
7 * 
Does the public fully comprehend the gravity 

of the rapidly culminating dangers from the 
overhead electric wires. Of late there has been 
au epidemic of fatal accidents, not only in New 
York, but in other cities which established 
electric lighting almost simultaneously with 
that city. There is a perfectly clear and scien- 
tific reason for it, and one which has apparently 
escaped notice by the press which has regularly 
recoraed these calamities, It is nine or ten 
years since electric light wires, carrying a cur- 
rent of electricity so powerful as to be instan- 
taneously fatal if brought into contact with the 
body, were first strung through the streets. A 
goodly share of the present pliant was set up at 
that time. The wires and insulating coverings 
were then new and perfect, and for a certain 
number of years the plant, which covered the 
principal parts of the city, would naturally re- 
main in a reasonably safe condition, and it is 
easy to account for the rarity of accidents in 
the past. For eight or ten years these wires and 
insulating coverings have been rotting out, a 
condition which is not materially modified by 
the isolated replacements that have been made. 

All these years age and corrosion have been 
doing their work, and all over the city there is 
now stretched a net-work of rotten wire with 
rotten insulating in which there are thousands 
of dangerous spots, where this insulating has 
broken away or worn off by friction with other 
wires. In other words, the city is overspread 
with innumerable chains of pent-up lightning, 
liable to burst forth at any moment or at any 
point, simply because of the age and worn-out 
condition of the plant. Asa matter of fact, the 
season for death’s harvest from these wires is 
just setting in. Nothing short of practically 
an entire new plant of wires would make the 
system in any measure safe, and a constant in- 
creasing rate of death and damage until the 
wires are properly disposed of under ground 
may be counted upon. That the companies 
have been indisposed to renew their wires and 
insulatings is, of course, due to the momentary 
prospects of being compelled to put them under- 
ground, and it is safe to say that they will not 
go to any large expense to better their condi- 
tion while they still remain in mid-air. 

* 
* * 

None who have watched the course of events 
in Europe can fail to be struck with the fact 
that as the German Emperor sinks, the war ru- 
mors rise. Whilst one is inclined to believe 
that the possibilities of war and peace are more 
dependent on the Rothschilds, the Bleichroders, 
and other financial magnates than the crowned 
heads of Europe, still there is grave cause for 
uneasiness, 


* * 

So strongly is the Russian pressure felt in 
Austria and the Danubian principalities that 
one hardly feels surprise when the frequent 
rumors arrive that Francis Joseph is about 
to demand of the Czar the why and the where- 
fore of Russian legions on the Austrian 


frontier. - 
* 


The Russian position may be briefly set 
down. After the Turko-Russian war, the 
Treaty of Berlin wrenched the fruits of that 
struggle from Russia, while Austria gained 
two provinces— Bosnia and Herzegovina— 
without having lifted a finger for ther. Bul- 
garia, supposed to be a dependent on Russia, 
which created that little Balkan power, has 
since repudiated Russian infiuence. There- 
fore, not unnaturally, Russia seeks another 
settlement. Deterred from attacking Austria 
by Austria’s alliance with Germany and Italy, 
she may send her forces into Bulgaria. That 
would be the next thing to attacking Austria, 
and would force her to move her armies 
Russia-wards. To a large extent Germany 
would be almost compelled to do the same. 
This being the case, would France resisc the 
temptation to strike for Alsace and Lorraine? 

* 
* * 
These are amongst the grave uncertainties 


of the present situation, which grows mo- | 


mentarily darker as the spring moves on with 


bud and leaf to summer, and the Kaiser Fred. | 


erick comes closer and closer to the valley of 
the shadow of Death. St. GEORGE. 


~_ 


Correspondence. 








To the Editor of Saturday Night: 

There are at the present time two very im- 
portant subjects in connection with the well 
being of Toronto occupying the attention more 
especially of the charitably disposed portion of 
the citizens; the first is the immigration of 
destitute men, women and children on a some- 
what unusually extensive scale from Eng- 
land, and particularly from the East end of 
London. Landing asthey do without sufficient 
means to obtain the first meal, they at once 
appeal to charitable societies, or individuals for 
support, and for means to pay rent—for they 
can seldom get admission to the humblest 
residence without some payment in advance— 
and then for some of the most absolutely neces- 
sary articles of furniture, such as a s.ove. To 
cause any community to be thus taxed is un- 
doubtedly a gross injustice perpetrated by the 
wealthy people of the Mother Land, for if they 
have occasion to get rid of a surplus population 
they should colonize them, and then they would 
benefit them to the greatest extent, and by 
increasing the product of the country be a 
benefit to the land of their adoption and tend 

to the cheapening of the staple articles of food 
in England. “Oh! but the expense of coloniza- 
tion is so great,” at once exclaim the emigra- 
tion societies and agents of the Old Country. 
True the first expense would be great, but the 
ultimate result would also be great. Suppose 
the wealthy Duke of Westminster with his 
enormous Belgravia estate were to obtain land 
from the Government, and send out 500 families 





from the poor parts of Westminster, say of five 
to a family, at an expense of £200 sterling per 
family or a total cost of £100,000, not a quarter 
of his income for one year, what a relief that 
would be to that portion of London and he 
might very possibly get a large portion of it ina 
few years returned. And then other wealthy 
men might follow suit, and the two countries 
would be materially benefited and we should 
not hear complaints, and just ones too, ot 
pauper immigration. 

Then the other subject occupying attention 
at the present time is the tramp question, or 
the flocking into the larger cities and towns in 
the winter season of destitute men who are 
thrown out of employment in the country 
parts. As a matter of course, owing to the 
severity of the Canadian winter, there always 
will be a large number of this class. Unthrifty, 
dissolute men have in some way to be provided 
for, they cannot be left to perish, neither as 
a rule will they, for if they cannot obtain a 
living by what they consider fair means they 
will obtain it by other ways. Then again the 
present course of immigration has a direct 
tendency to keep up the supply, especially so 
for Toronto, therefore to deal with them to the 
best advantage is the question. 

On Monday last a very interesting meeting 
was held in the Mayor’s oflice, His Worship in 
the chair, J. McMillan, Prof. Goldwin Smith, 
S. Alcorn, Dr. Potts, J. Spooner, J. E. Pell, 
J. J. McLaren, Rev. G. M. Mill'gan, M. Gibbs, 
J. Thompson, J. Hall and other gentlemen 
being present, and the past manner of dealing 
with these men and its unsatisfactory char- 
acter was freely discussed. Eventually Mr. 
MeMillan, as Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, agreed to place a sum of money in the 
estimates of the vear to be given to the author- 
ities of the House of Industry, and which was 
satisfactory to them, upon the express condi- 
tions that they furnish the necessary appli- 
ances and enforce personal cleanliness on all 
admitted to the casual ward, and that they 
apply the labor test. I am yours, etc., 

J. E. PELL. 
Secretary St. George Society. 


—_——___—____<-e— 





A goodly gathering of shining pates greeted 
Miss Frankie Kemble and her company from 
the Toronto Opera House front rowson Monday 
night, in the comedy-drama, Sybil. The scene 
of this play is some spot on the Irish coast in- 
fested by wreckers, the captain of whom is Jas. 
Benson, the father ot Sybil. Horace Paxton, 
the Hermit of the Beach, a gentleman from 
Dublin, who has been separated from his wife 
by the false stories of a scheming adventuress, 
and has discovered his error when it is too late, 
lives in seclusion in the home of the wreckers. 
While he is there, a vessel is wrecked off the 
shore. He learns that his wife and child were 
on board, and when a waif has been tossed 
ashore, he recognizes it immediately as his own 
child. Sybil protects the child from the rapac- 
ity of the wreckers, and becomes strongly 
attached to it, so strongly that when the father 
speaks of removing his little girl, she reveals 
her feelings toward father and child in a some- 
what startling manner. The social difference 
between Sybil and Paxton is removed by the 
discovery of treasure by her father, Sybil be- 
comes a society lady and marries the Hermit. 
There are several underplots in the play con- 
nected more or less with the principal story. 

7 

Miss Kemble played the part of Sybil, and 
—when confining herself to comedy—sang, 
skipped about the stage and winked mischiev- 
ously at the corpulent individual in the third 
row—had the-best sympathies of the audience, 
In serious parts she is a failure, as might be 
expected. Harry Bell is an easy, natural and 
magnetic actor, and never failed to keep the 
audience in good humor. The rest of the cast 
is above the average, notably W. J. Constan- 
tine as Wrecker Ben and Bart Wallace as 
Crooked Mike. 


* 

Untied, a melodrama in five acts was pre- 
sented for the first time at the Grand Opera 
House last week by a company com- 
posed almost entirely of amateurs. By a liberal 
exercise of the pruning knife Untied can be 
turned into a presentable play. At present, as 
a matter of course, there are certain crudities 
which are incidental to the first production of a 


piece. 


he flies and after many vicissitudes of fortune 
as a tramp and farm laborer is finally arrested, 
brought to trial, and at the last moment is 
saved by the remarkable statement of a fellow 
prisoner who confesses to having committed the 
deed, and who rushes into the court as never 
a witness rushed before to let ‘em know all 
about it. The court notes the newly arrived 


evidence and sustains it, and the prisoner finds | 


himself untied and free of the law. 
* 


The balance of the cast, judged from the 
standpoint from which amateur efforts are 
viewed, might have been worse. 
Ramsay, with care and study, will develop 
into a good actor. If he intends to adopt the 
stage as a profession, he will do well to con- 
tent himself with a minor part for a year or 
two; after that his time will come, and he will 
be appreciated. e 

STAGE NOTES, 


At the Bijou Theater—‘“‘I hope I am not dis- 
turbing you, Madame,” he said, as he squeezed 
by her to go out at the end of the first act. She 
answered, with a most angelic smile—‘* Not at 
all—my husband runs the bar !” 

It is said that Mr. Elliott, who was with the 
Vokes company last year and became much 
liked, has retired from the stage for good. He 


Mr. W. E. | 





The hero, Harry Morden (Mr. W. E. | 
Ramsay) is wrongfully accused of murder, cir- | 
cumstantial evidence is strongly against him ; | 


| George Agnew Reid, A. R. C. A., one of Can- 


| rather a matter of surprise, ds the knowledge 





has been a student at law for some time, and | rules of composition, a great facility uf execu- 


recently graduated as a full-fledged barrister 
with great honor. 


A jolly broker of the Hebrew persuasion tele- 
phoned from his office to his wife up town to 
get herself in readiness to go to the theater in 
the evening. 

“Very weil, my tear,” 
replied over the wire, *‘ but tell me dis: 
ve sit in orkesder seats or a box?” 

‘* A box, Rachel,” replied her spouse. 

**So? Den I vill have to vash for a low- 
necked dress, ley.” 


the amiable woman 
Vill 


William S. Daboll met with a rather serious 
accident on the stage of the Casino on last 
Friday night. At the end of the first act of | 
Erminie he has to defend himself as Ravennes 
against the onslaught of Viscount de Brissac. 
He failed to defend himself with his sword, and 
received a violent blow on the wrist, which 
fractured the bone. The wound was at once 
attended to, but the pain was intense. Still he 
pluckily played his role both Saturday after- 
noon and evening. 


An advance agent of Semitic extraction has 
been famous for the size and: brilliance of a | 
solitaire diamond which used to blaze on his 
shirt front. The other day his friends at the 
Hoffman House missed its effulgence, 

** What’s become of your sparkler, Ben?” one 
of them inquired. 

** You see it was like dis: My friendts be- 
gun to told me dot nobody but schnobs and 
fasht vimmin vore big diamonts, So I gif dot 
shdone to my sister.” 


A cynic, who is also a critic, tells me he has 
discovered why adorable women always long | 
to become actresses. It is simply because 
actresses never grow old. There comes a time, 
of course, when age overtakes them, but it 
comes like lightning out of a clear sky, like a 
flash, and this ever to be 28-year-old star wakes 
up some fine morning to find herself in the 
hades of past youth and far down the home- 
stretch. Time has stood still for them up to a 


certain point, and then whiz he goes without | 


regard and without remorse. But it was fun 


while it lasted. 


The Cairo (Ill.) correspondent of the Mirror | 


tells the following on a prominent star: ‘ Mil- | 
ton Nobles, the actor, is a trifle bowlegged. 
Monday afternoon he and some of the members 
of his company were in the opera house arrang- 
ing the scenery, etc., for the night’s perform- 
ance, when the ubiquitous small boy strolled in. 
‘What do you want here, boy?’ demanded 
Nobles, sternly. ‘Oh, nothin’,’said the boy. 
‘I’m just lookin’ ‘round.’ ‘ Well, you had better 
clear out.’ The boy looked quizzically at Nobles’ 
legs. ‘Strikes me,’ he said, ‘that you better 
git out an’ go to some tailor an’ have yer legs 
pressed.’ The actor laughed good naturedly. 
‘I guess you may stay awhile, my son.’ ‘Thanks, 
father.’ And the boy went on ‘ lookin’.’” 
Mme. Frohn, one of the brightest women on | 
the German stage, has just met her endina 
horrible and peculiar manner. She had been | 
taking a bath, and had used Veloutine, a per- 





fumed powder, freely on her skin. While trim- 
ming her nails she pricked her finger, and the | 
powder penetrated beneath the skin. In- | 
stantly her finger began to swell, a surgeon 
was calied and it was amputated. This did 
not suffice, and the hand followed the finger, | 
but all to no purpose; and the poor woman 
died soon after in spasms and in great agony. 
This 1s a lesson to those of the fair sex who 
persist in using cosmetics, concerning the in- 
gredients of which they are profoundly ignor- 
ant—a lesson that will ere not be heeded. 


oo 


Art and A Artists. 











A. R. OG A. 
a portrait of Mr. 


G. A. REID, 


We present this week 


ada’s native painters. The subject of our | 
sketch was born in Wingham, Ontario, of | 
British parents, in 1860. To those who have | 
watched the work of Mr. Reid this will be 


and experience disclose! might reasonably be 
attributed to one more mature in years. Mr. 
Reid’s first art knowledge was obtained at the 
old Art School, in Toronto, between the years 
‘78 and ‘81. From here he removed to Phil- 
adelphia, where, at the Philadelphia Academy 
of Fine Arts, he worked hard for three 
years. The course of study pursued at this 
school is perhaps the mest thorough and 
unique system pursued at: any school on this 
continent. He afterwards made a tour of 
Europe, in company with his wife, also an 
artist, visiting all the picture galleries on the 
continent. Mr. Reid settled permanently in 


| well and kills the mayor with it, 





the Queen City two and a half years ago, first 
exhibiting at the Ontario Socieiy’s rooms on 
King street. He has also sent important works 
to Montreal, Ottawa and Philadelphia. Mr. 
and Mrs. Reid intend revisiting Europe this 
summer for purposes of art-education. The 
main characteristics of Mr. Reid’s work are 
boldness and truth, a thorough acquaintance 
with anatomy, the laws of perspective, and 


tion and breadth of treatment. His best 
known works, apart from thcse now on exhibi- 
tion, are the Call to Dinner, exhibited last fall, 
and the portrait of his wife, first seen at the 
Ontario Society's rooms two years ago. 


Soe ee 
= Wwe 


This sketch is from Mr. Reid’s painting, 
Drawing Lots, which has attracted consider- 


able attention at the exhibition of the academy. 
* 


The annual examination of paintings, draw- 
ings, etc., is now in progress, and a public 
exhibition of students’ work will commence at 
the Education Department, St. James’ Square, 
on the 8th of June. 


It must be very gratifying to the Minister of 
Education and his colleagues, to find that this 
important branch of our educational system 
has become so popular throughout the whole 


Province. 
* 


The examiners, who are appointed by an 
Order-in-Council, consist of several gentlemen 
selected for their special practical knowledge 
in the different branches of Art on which 
they have to adjudicate, and that their 
appointment is no sinecure may be judged 
when we state that over 9,000 examina- 
tion papers in the primary department, 800 
papers in the advanced drawing course, and 
nearly 300 in the mechanical course were 
applied for by the art schools, mechanics’ insti- 
tutes, colleges and high schools. In addition 
the work of over 150 students has been sent 
for examination in the extra subjects including 


| painting in oil and water colors, china painting, 


wood carving and engraving, modelling in clay, 
repousse work, etc. 


The medals will be awarded by his Honor the 
Lieut.-Governor,on Tuesday, June 8th, at the 
Educational Department, when the exhibition 
will be formally opened and kept open free to 
the public for one week from that date. 


ee 


In a Venetian Church. 





It was in this church that I became fully 
conscious of the superior methods of the 
Catholic Church in Europe, at least in their 
ability to reach down and take in all classes of 
people. The churches of Italy are open at all 
hours and times. The central portions of the 
churches are clear. There are chairs about 
which can be used upon special occasions or by 


| delicate people, but in this Venetian church the 


audience stood as they would at a political out- 


| door meeting. There was an utter absence of 
| formal requirement which was most agreesble 


to witness. People came in and went out as 
they pleased. Even those who were listening 
tothe sermon felt under no compunctions to 
listen to more than they cared to hear. They 
could listen to a portion and then move on. 
People came in out of the street just as they 


| happened to be dressedin passing. Exquisitely 


dressed ladies from the highest class stood side 
by side with market women whocame in with 
their baskets. Here was the first church ser- 
vice held that I had ever witnessed in my life 
where it was evident that everyone was made 
welcome, and that in this splendid palace of 
religion there was the most perfect democracy 
to be found in its audience. 
a 


The Cowardly Cyclone. 





*“*T see,” said the old fellow who is much 


acquainted with the ways of the West, ‘** that 
| the cyclone has been taking a turn in the south. 
| Do you know that there's nothing more cow- 
| ardly than a cy clone?” 


** Cowardly ! 

** Yes, cowardly. Did you ever know a cy- 
clone to tackle anything of its size? Did you 
ever know a cyclone to make a dash at a great 
city? No, for that’s not the nature of a cyclone. 
When it can slip up on some little weather- 


| boarded town that has just gone to sleep then 


it dances a jig of furious glee. It dashes at the 


| court house and scatters it about the public 


square; seizes the Methodist Church and 
slams its life out against the town hall; 
wrenches the groaning windlass from the town 
and then 
enters upon the frolic of general destruction. 
But how does it act when it strikes a great 
city? It is like the cowboy who, having shot 
out the lights of a frontier saloon and made 


| himself master of the place, goes to a big town 


and piteously begs for a drink. It gathers up 
dust and throws it in the eyes of the people, 
but it does not demolish the chamber of com- 
merce. It howls with cowardly rage, and then 
dozes in a vacant lot. ‘Never mind,’ it says to 
itself, ‘I know what I am doing. Yoader is a 
countryman with a blanket about his shoulders. 
He lives in a little village out in Iowa. I’) fol- 
low him out home, and after he has gone to 
sleep, Ill pick him up and beat his life out 
caamnet the ground. Then I'll go into the vil- 


| lage park and tangle the maple trees like ocean 


weeds heay ved on a surf- beaten shore.’ No, 
sir,” the W. esterner continued, ‘there is noth- 
ing more cowardly than the cyclone.” 


———_— + ¢ —- 


What Else Could He Do? 

‘* The only time I ever really felt ashamed in 
my life was at the battle of Cedar Rapids,” said 
the Major. ‘* My horse fell under me and I was 
obliged to ride an army mule during the rest of 


the engagement.” 
““T remember it well,” said the Judge. ‘‘I 


| found that mule an hour after you dismounted 


that day.” 

*“ Really, old man, 
corroborated so promptly. 
him?” asked the Major. 

The Judge saw that there was a clear run for 
the door as he replied, ‘‘ Stone dead, behind a 
rail fence,” 

“Shot?” 

“No; mortification.” 


Power of the Human Eye. 


They were at the Central park menagerie. 

**Do you know, Miss Maude,” he said, *‘ that 
the human eye, when fixed upon the eye of a 
bruce, has a marvellous effect ?” 

** Does it?” she asked. 

‘* Yes; now watch me paralyze that tiger.” 

Long and fixedly he gazed at the monarch of 
the jungle, when sudenly the frightened 
animal threw back its head and yawn then 
licked his paws enj jozeliy, and languidly 
closing its eyes, dreamed of farther India and 
chasing British noblemen over elephants’ 


backs, 
** Marvelous!” exclaimed Miss Maude. 


I harély expected to be 
Where did you find 
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The Spy of the Secret Three 


A VENETIAN 


CHAPTER IV. | 


ZENELLA. 

Alonzo de Verona had now no thought of | 
self. The men betore him might be Inquisitors; | 
they might be kings; they might represent the | 
whole power and authority of the Council of | 
Ten or the Secret Three. He only knew that | 
they were acting the part of ruffians, and that | 
they would bear to grief one who had called to 
him for aid. And who was the maiden? Who 
could she be that forgot her own need in 
thought for his safety? His sword was quickly | 
drawn, and he faced the spy as he would have 
faced a would-be assassin. 

**Beware !” said the Crape Mask. 
know not with whom you have to deal.” 

“You mistake, assassin. If you know me, | 
be sure I know you in turn,” retorted the 
prince, advancing his sword-point. e 

‘Poor fool! You have to deal with the State 
Inquisition.” ’ . 

‘Say, rather, with the Spy Dagolfo. 

‘“*And he has the authority of the Three in 
this. Back!” 

*“ Wilt thou unhand the girl and give her into 
my care?’ 

“ Alonzo of Verona, are you mad?” 

‘Santa Maria! you shall find whether I am | 
mad. Once more, unhand the girl, or I strike.” 

‘“*Tdiot!” exclaimed the spy, thrusting the | 
maiden behind him, “ you are in a hurry to die. 
So be it, then. If you dare to strike, come on.” 

At this moment the fair prisoner clasped her 
hands in prayerful agony. The light from the 
shrine, struggling through the gloom, revealed 
a face and form of marvellous beauty, and 
when Alonzo saw he shook the folds of his 
cloak from his sword-arm and advanced his 
foot for the onset. 

“No! no!” cried the maiden. 
Alonzo! Save yourself ere it be too late. 
will provide.” 

“The girl is wiser than thou art, Signor,’ 
said Dagolfo. 

**And thou,” replied the 
show thy wisdom by following thy 
panion.” 

The spy cast a quick glance towards the 
landing. , 

“*O,” added Alonzo, ‘“*the Inquisitor is gone 
—he has crept out of the scrape—which gives 
proof that this business is not official. Tell 
me, lady, can this man rightfully detain you?” 

“QO, no, no! It is a most cruel and wick- 
ed——” 

‘* Peace!” interrupted the spy. ‘‘And thou, 
Signor, back, or take the consequences.” 

Thus speaking, Dagolfo raised his sword. 

**T would not shed the blood of a De Verona 
if it can be avoided,” he added; *‘ but I must 
have passage with my prisoner.” 

‘* Tf you pass it must be alone.” 

‘* Then take the reward of thy folly.” 

The spy threw himself into position, and the 
first sweep of his blade not only proved him to 
be a master of the weapon, but also indicated 
that he had perfect confidence in his own 
superiority. sess confidence and more care 
might have served him better. As it was, he 
forced the fighting, and was very quickly to 
find that he had met an antagonist whose skill 
was equal to his own, and whose motions were 
far more rapid. 

De Verona had no desire to prolong the con- 
flict,and at the first opening which offered itself 
—an opening which he adroitly invited—he ran 
the spy through the right shoulder. 

“Ah, wretch! I have touched you!” said 
the prince. ‘* The next thrust will be nearer 
the heart.” 

But, as it appeared, another thrust was not 
required. Dagolfo was certainly not a coward, 
but he was a man of caution. Had he been 
engaged in a private quarrel, he would prob- 
ably have fought to the bitter end; but there 
seemed to be other interests at stake than his 


“You 





“ Not fcr me, 
God 


, 


orince, “* wilt best 
com- 


own. 
‘** Hold!” he exclaimed, starting back. 
* You have done enough. You have wounded 


my sword-arm, and may take the prize. But— 
remember—it is Dagolfo whom you have struck, 
and through him you have lifted your treason- 
able hand against the THREE!” 

As these words, sc dreadful in their signifi- 
cance, fell upon her ears, the maiden uttered a 
cry of alarm, and would have sank upon the 
pavement, had not Alonzo sprang to her assist- 
ance. 

The spy retreated a few steps towards the 
landing, and then stopped and turned back. 

‘** Alonzo de Verona,” he said, slowly raising 
his finger, ** forget not this hour. Henceforth 
thy life is mine. Thy doom isin my keeping.” 

And with this the sombre mask turned away, 
and soon disappeared in the gloom. 

The prince, when he saw that the spy was 
gone, turned his gaze upon the fainting form 
that reclined in his arms. : 

He spoke to her, but she did not answer; and 
he was upon the point of conveying her to the 
gondola, when he heard steps approaching from 
the square. 

‘*“Who comes?” he demanded, still holding 
his sword in his right hand. 

“Ah! Is it you, Alonzo?” 

“Aye. And who art thou?’ 

“* Are your ears traitorous?” 

‘“*Ha! Gonsalvo! Now, by the merciful 
saints! thou art come in good season. But 
what called thee ?” 

**T heard high words and the clinking of 
steel, and also the voice of a female as though 
in distress. Is not that enough to call any 
Venetian gentleman from his house?” 

‘ Your house, Gonsalvo? Is it so near?” 

‘Yes, only across this little square of St. 
Peter. The distance is further by the canal. 
But what have you here?” 

‘*A maiden whom I found in the hands of 
ruftians.” 

** And you rescued her?” 

** As you would have done had you been in 
my place.” 

**Most assuredly, if she was held against 
her will. Some fair young Jewess of the 
Ghetto, I should judge, by her dress. She has 
fainted.” 

‘** Yes, Adrian.” 

“And the ruffians?” 

“They have tled. The first made off upon 
may appearance, and the second left when I 
had pricked him with my sword. But, Adrian, 
your house is near. I will convey her thither. 
You will not object?” 

The count hesitated, though only for a mo- 
ment. 

**Can you bear her, Prince?” 

“ro 

‘*Then follow me. 
dola?” 

‘**T left it at the landing. The gondolier will 
know enough to return when he finds I do not 
come. Lead on.’ 

Without further remark the count turned 
towards the square; and when Alonzo had 
sheathed his sword, he lifted the maiden in his 
arms and followed. 

The Square of St. Peter, so-called, was not 
much more than an open court, and ere long 
Gonsalvo ascended a narrow flight of stone 
steps to the rear door of his dwelling, having 
opened which, he entered a small hall, where a 
lamp was burning upon a side-board; and 
when the prince had entered, he re-closed the 
door and locked it. Then he took up the lamp, 
and led the way to a comfortably furnished 
drawing-room, where he pointed to a velvet- 
covered sofa. 

** A nurse ! a nurse!” cried Alonzo, when he 
had laid his precious burden down. ‘“ Let 


But where is the gon- 


her have the ministrations of one of her own 
sex.” 

**One moment,” interrupted the count. His 
voice was low and serious, and his look solemn. 
** Alonzo, I must trust you with my secret, and | 
in doing soI trust you with more than life—a 
shousand times more.” 


| will prove a most tender nurse.” 


| Alonzo de Verona.” 


| tinge which bespeaks the child of a sunny | 


| wonder-stricken, ‘‘I can only say to you, as I 


‘ lowly, and with solemn accents. 


TALE. 


‘* Adrian, my life is yours.” 
‘* Enough, my brother. 1 will call one who 


Gonsalvo left the room, an@ closed the door 
behind him. 

“In the name of all that is wonderful,” 
muttered the prince to himself, ‘‘ what can 
Adrian mean? What can his secret be? And 
this is why he has never invited me to his 
home. San Marco! can it be possible that 
he—— Ha! She moves! She is reviving!” 

At this juncture the door was opened, and 
the count re-entered, followed by a female. 

‘Lucretia, this is my friend, the Prince 


Our hero beheld a woman, young and beauti- 
ful; with a pure oval face, the features deli- 
cately cut, the eyes large, dark and brilliant, 
and the complexion of that warm, glowing 





clime. She advanced towards the prince and 
ave him her hand, and her look was like the | 
ook of one who breathes an invocation. 
‘* Lady,” spoke Alonzo, sadly perplexed and | 


said to your—” 
““Lam her husband, Alonzo,” 
** As I said to your husband: My life is yours. 


| And now willyou look tothis unfortunate girl? | 


I think she is reviving.” 
“She is!” cried the countess ; and thereupon | 
she hastened to the sofa and lifted the head of | 
the awakened girl to her bosom. 
Alonzo, when he saw that Lucretia was suf- | 
ficient to the task she had undertaken, turned | 
to the count. 

‘“My dear Adrian.” he said, laying his hand 
upon the shoulder of his friend. “‘ What does 
this mean? Tell me—is she your wife?” 

*“*She is, Alonzo.” Gonsalvo spoke very | 
‘* But ask me 
no further questions. I have admitted you to 
my house, and have given you my secret. If 
you love me, let that secret be buried so deep- 
hy, if possible, that even yourself may forget it.” 


Ah, my brother,” returned the prince, with 
sympathetic impulse, “I think I understand. | 
Like my own Zenella, the Lady Lucretia——” 

“Hush! Nota word, Prince. Breathe it not | 
even tome. Let not the walls hear it. From 
this moment not a breath, burdened with 
thought of my home, shall escape your lips.” 

‘* You have my word to that effect, Adrian. 
See! the maiden sits up.” 

‘*Santa Maria!” whispered the count. as he | 
now luvoked upon the resuscitated girl, “is she 
not beautiful?” 

And no wonder he said so, for a more beauti- 
ful face never appealed to the sense of hu- 
man admiration. The maiden was not more 
than nineteen; of a form as faultless as ever 
gave model for the chisel of the sculptor, and 
as lovely of feature as the fabled Peri of 
Hassan-Abduhl. Her large, brown’ eyes 
gleamed with a flood of soft, liquid light, the 
dark hair floated back from her pure brow in 
wavy, shimmering masses ; and over and above 
the classic beauty of form and feature, dwelt, 
like a halo, the inspiration of an inner beauty, 
celestial in its soul-born purity and grace. 


Alonzo de Verona approached the sofa, 
moving ltke one who follows the beck of a 
vision supernal. Tremblingly he kneeled, and 
put forth his hand, and whispered : 

** Zenella!” 

He dared no more than whisper the name, 

The maiden had not forgotten the childlike 
trust and love of the other years, and with a 
low murmur of joy she started forward, and 
rested upon the prince’s bosom. 

**Alonzo! O! Ido not dream? 

‘*No, Zenella. It is your Alonzo—your own— 
ever true and faithful. Through the long years 
no object of earth hath had power to make dim 
your blessed image in my heart, and I have 
lived through the weary time upon the hope and 
promise of this blissful hour!” ; 

** Zenella!” cried Gansalvo, advancing. 

‘* Ave,” answered the prince, turning upon 
his friend a beaming, joyous look, ‘* behold my 
lost Zenella.” 

‘* Wonderful !” 

** Yes, Adrian, it does seem wonderful. O 
my soul’s most ardent hope hath found 
fruition. Zenella, my own! the instinct of my 
love hath not been false to me? Thou art, 
indeed, mine own? Speak, Zenella.” 

=~ clung to him fondly, devotedly, and whis- 
pered : 

? Only thine, Alonzo !—on all the earth, only 
thine!” 

‘*Oh, this isa blessing. Some kind fate must 
have guided me to-night.” 

At these words Zenella started back, and | 
clasped her hands with a sudden ery—a cry 
sharp and piercing, and full of terror. 

*“ To-night!” she repeated, pressing her hands 
upon her brow. ‘'Oh, Alonzo, what have you 
done? I remember it now! God have mercy | 
on us?” 

‘* Hush, Zenella!” 

** Ah, Alonzo, you know not from whom you 
rescued me.’ 

“ Yes, I know.” 

“Then you know the terrible danger that 
must henceforth beset you while you remain in 
Venice. Alonzo, you must flee. O! you are no 
more safe here.” 

‘**Hush Zenella. I will leave Venice when | 
you can bear me company. But no more of this | 
at present. The danger to which you have | 
been yourself exposéd lends terror to your 
fancy.” 

‘“No, no, Alonzo,” cried the maiden, grasp- 
ing him bythe arm. “I know of whatI jes, 
I know the dread power you have this night | 
aroused and evoked against yourself. Flee! | 
flee! Leave Venice!” 

‘* Without you, Zenella?” 

“If you wait for me I shall lose you for- 
ever!” 

‘* You are over-fearful, dearest. 
a care for myself.” 

** Alonzo, you know not the character of him 
who must be henceforth yourenemy, if you think 
to remain in Venice and at the same time 
escape his vengeance.” 

The Count Gonsalvo had become too deeply 
interested to remain longer silent, 

‘*“My dear Prince,’ he said, touching his 
friend upon the arm, ‘‘ what is the meaning of 
this—-to whom does the lady allude?” 

* To the villain—or the villains—from whom | 
I delivered her,” replied Alonzo, arising to his 
feet. 

** And who were they?” 

The prince hesitated. For the first time the 
spirit of dread came with the thought of the 
Secret Three. 

‘“*Tt was Rinaldi who would have borne me | 
away,” said Zenella, in a fearful whisper. 

“The State Inquisitor?” gasped Gonsalvo, | 
turning pale. 

* Aye, it was the State Inquisitor,” cried 
the prince, rallying. 

** And who was the other?” 

“The spy, Dagolfo.” 

The count started as though he had heard his 
own death-sentence. 

- pray God you did not offer violence,” he 
Said, 

‘*Not to the Inquisitor,” replied Alonzo. 
‘* He fled as soon as he discovered that I was in 
earnest ; but the spy got a taste of my steel.” 

“Ye gods! but this is a thing of dreadful | 
portent !” exclaimed Gonsalvo, trembling from 
head to foot. ‘* You were wild ; you were be- 
side yourself. Better far for you had you 
struck the Doge himself to the heart !” 

‘* Adrian,” spoke the prince, with deep and 
rushing emotion, “look upon that fair girl 
and remember that I love her—that my heart 
has been all her own for years. Think how I 
left her; think how I have lived upon the 
hope of the joy that should be mine in our 
re union; think how my soul was burdened 
when I returned and knew that she had 


, 





I will have 





| and by the light of a hanging lam 


one from my father’s roof; bear in mind 
how I have prayed that she might be re- 
stored to me, and then picture to yourself, 
if you can, how I felt when I found her to-night 
in the hands of those ruffians. Think—think, 


Adrian, and tell me what you would have | 


done?” 

The count was silent. ea , 

“Look upon your own Lucretia,” continued 
the prince. ‘‘ Do you love her’ 

*“*O, my God !” ; 

“What would you have done if you had 
found your Lucretia as I found my Zenella? 


Gonsalvo sank down, and covered his face: 


with his hands, - 
‘God grant that the need may never come | 
he ejaculated. ‘‘I shculd strike as willing'y 
as you did,” ; ° 
“My lord,” implored Zenella, taking the 
count by the hand, ‘‘you know the danger 
and can realize it. Save Alonzoif you can. 
Gonsalvo started to his feet, and gazed first 


| upon the beautiful petitioner, and then upon 


the prince. Then he looked upon his wife ; 
and then he moved away, and passed to and 
fro across the floor. At length he stopped, and 
took his friend by the hand. ; 

** Alonzo,” he said, ‘* I cannot withold my aid 
in this great need ; but if you would have me 
serve you—and serve Zenella--you must be 
governed by me. I do not think I was seen by 
the spy, and they may not look for the maiden 
beneath my _ roof. Let Zeuella remain 
here. We will give her such concealment 
as we can. You had better return to 
your palace as secretly and as quickly as pos- 
sible, and there remain until you either see or 
hear from me. 
tion of Rinaldo, Iam sure he will not proceed 
against you ina hurry. He willcontrive to find 
some other charge against you than that of 
having rescued a fair maiden from his ruffian 
hands; for, even to his associate Inquisitors, I 
do not believe he would care to have his erratic 
marauding known. He will have spies at work, 
and we must have spies in turn.” 

‘One word,” interrupted the prince. And 
then turning to Zenella, he asked : 

‘* Why had Rinaldo laid violent hands upon 
you? Did you know his purpose?” 


The maiden paled and shuddered. There | 


was no blush; but only such emotions as one | ] 
| as this Jewess.” 


might feel who had been breathed upon by a 
vampire. 

‘*T can answer that question,” said the count. 
‘Rinaldi is a villain without conscience, whose 
gross passions stop at nothing in the way of 
their gratification. This is not the first time 
he has been guilty of such offence. Woe be to 
the maiden upon whom his evil eye is fixed.” 

“And such a man holds rule in Venice!” 
cried the prince, bitterly. 

‘* Aye,” answered Gonsalvo ; ‘‘such men have 
held ruie in all time, But we are wasting 
precious moments. We know not how soon 
the hounds of the secret tribunal may be put 
upon the scent. They must not be led hither.” 

‘*T understand,” said Alonzo. ** Allow me to 
speak but a moment with Zenella, and I am 
then at your command.” 

The count and his wife drew apart, and 
Alonzo sat down by Zenella’s side, and took her 
hand. 

‘*Zenella, before I go, I must hear one sweet 
word from you. I know why my father sent 
you away. I know now why I was sent abroad 
five years ago. I have returned to Venice, not 
because it was my home, but because I hoped 
to find Zenella here. And, now, having found 
you. have I found my love? Tell me——” 

‘*Hush!” faintly whispered the maiden. ‘‘You 
rush to your own destruction.” 

‘‘Let that pass for the present,” pursued 
Alonzo, impulsively. ‘‘For now I only ask you 
this: If you could be mine in safety and in 


| honor, ,would you return my love and give me 


your hand?” 

The maiden’s answer was murmured forth 
upon the prince’s bosom. Him alone of al! the 
world she truly loved—her heart had been all 
his own since first she had known what love 
was. 

**Enough!” our hero cried, snatching a kiss 
from the maiden’s willing lips. ‘‘ Rest safely 
here, Zenella, and trust to these dear friends. 
1 will be cautious and circumspect.” 

Then turning to the count, he added : 

‘““Gonsalvo, into your keeping I give more 
than life. I know I can trust you. You will 
let me hear from you very soon?” 

‘*T will either see you or send you some word 
on the morrow,” returned the count. 

“It is well. Zenella, God bless and keep 
you! Fear not forme. There are bright days 
in the future. Adieu, my own sweet love.” 

And with these words the prince turned 
away, and followed the count from the apart- 
ment. 





CHAPTER V. 
THE SEALING OF A DEATH DOOM. 


While the scene last recorded was transpir- 
ing, the Spy of the Three had made his way to 


the landing of the Piazetta, and had entered an | 


arched passage that opened into the Ducal 
Palace directly beneath the Bridge of Sighs. 


Whatever may be the disposi- | 
| oppose him. 


| positions upon his fingers. 





In a small, dimly-lighted, dungeon-like offic, | 


he found two daik-robed familiars of the Tri- 


| bunal, who, upon being asked so to do, helped 


him to dress his wound. It was only a punc- 
ture through the fleshy part of the shoulder, 
and promised to be of no serious character. 
The familiars, while they bathed and bandaged 


happened ; but Dagolfo had no mind to en- 
lighten them. 


| the shoulder, were anxious to know how it had | 
| was looking at me. 


“San Marco!” cried one, “ whoever did it | 
could not have known whose flesh he was | 


pricking.” 
‘* Why do you say that, Bassano?” 


‘** Because, any man, in his senses, would 


| sooner jump into the fire than tempt the ven- 


geance of Dagolfo.” 
“Unless,” suggested the second familiar, 


| “he chanced to be a man not versed in the 


State affairs of Venice.’ 


“Thou hast hit it, Perazzo. The man who 


“ How now, Dagolfo? You wear a disturbed 
look. Were you forced to give up the girl?” 

“IT gave her up, Signor, deeming discretion 
the better art of valor on such an occasion, 
Demonio! but the young prince proved himself 
a better swordsman than I had thought. He 
gave me a prick in the shoulder which was far 


| from agreeable.” 


“"Sdeath! Say ye so? And yet he knew 
thee!” 

Sen,” 

‘** And dared to raise his hand?” 

** As I have said.” 

‘** Now, by heavens! we bave him on the hip. 
He hath drawn deadly weapon against a ser- 
vant of the Secret Three. We will proceed 
against him at once.” 

* And what will you gain by that ?” asked the 
spy, ene 

“What will I gain?” repeated Rinaldi, furi- 
**T will gain his death and the girl! 


ously. 
e mine. So 


I tell thee, Dagolfo, Zenella must 
fair a maiden have I never seen.” 
‘* The death of the prince and possession of 
the maiden.” said the spy, counting off the pro- 
** And in that case, 
what becomes of the prince’s vast wealth?” 

. ** Confiscate, of course.” 

““Aye, but how? Confiscate to whom ?” 

“To the State.” 

.‘‘And,” pursued Dagolfo, bendingforward, and 
telling his propositions upon his fingersas before, 
“the Doge, backed by his officers of the Treas- 
ury, will see to it that every sequin goes into 
the State’s coffers. Those coffers are now 
empty, as you know; and when Giovanni shall 
demand that the sequestered estates be turned 
over to the use of the Government, we cannot 
In dealing with the Prince of 
Verona we cannot move without cause ; and it 
would be difficult to convince the Council of 
Ten that there had been treason in the act of 
rescuing an innocent maiden from the hands of 
your spy.” 

‘** But, Dagolfo, the Ten need know nothing 
of it. The affairs of life and death are in the 
hands of the Three. Mendoza and Alvado will 
stand by me, as I have stood by them; and for 
our acts we are obliged to give no reason.” 

‘** You lose sight of the main point, Signor.” 

‘*How so? Is it not the girl [ would secure?” 

“There are other girls in Venice as fair 


‘* Not so, Dagolfo. By heaven, this maiden is 
as the one pearl of great price; and though 
lodged in the Ghetto, I doubt if she be of 
Hebrew blood. You brought her to my notice; 
what think you of her origin?” 

‘*T have not given a thought tothe matter,” 
returned the spy, evasively. ‘‘I saw her, and 
saw that she was beautiful, and so called your 
attention thereto; but, even allowing that 
there is not another in Venice so fair, you can- 
not deny that there be many that are worthy 
of Rinaldi’s love.” 

** Aye, but——” 

**One moment, Signor. Are not the estates 
of Verona the richest in the city?” 

““T grant you that, Dagolfo.” 

** Now listen, my noble Councillor. Suppose 
I could bring about the destruction of this 
Prince of Verona, Jeaving Zenella to your pos- 
session, and, at the same time, provide for 
such confiscation that full one-half of all the 
wealth should fall to you?” 

‘*Dagolfo!” pronourced the Councillor, with 
an eager, startled look. ‘‘ What mean you? 
You are beside yourself.” 

““T am not apt to undertake that which I 
cannot accomplish, Signor.” 

‘* How was it with the business of to-night ?” 
demanded Rinaldi, with a nod. 

**That was none of my undertaking,” quickly 
retorted Dagolfo. 

‘**But you let the girl slip.” 

** Aye, and at the same time planned for the 
weaving of a web that should secure a far 
more valuable prize.” 

‘*Dagolfo, explain yourself. By Saint Peter! 
if you can do what you say, you shall name 
your own reward.” 

‘‘In one word, then, Signor,” said the spy, 
with calm decision, ‘‘I, and I alone, can accomp- 
lish the work. I can bring Alonzo de Verona 
to his death, and his estates to confiscation; 


| and after that the maiden is at your mercy.” 


“You talk of confiscation as though estates 
confiscate fell into the hands of the State like 
over-ripe pomegranates. Over life and death 


| our power is absolute; but who shall wrest 


from the hands of the Doge and his ministers 
the control of things financial? Ah, my worthy 
familiar, with a power and authority before 
which even the Doge himself trembles, the 
Council cannot rob the State of its gold.” 


(To be Continued.) 


—e 


Deceiving Children. 





My attention has recently been called to this 
subject, and to ask mothers why they do it. 

A bright little girl of two and one half years 
is one ot our neighbors. 

‘There, Mamie, you must not go there, dogs 
are there, they will bite. Ah, you must not do 
that—cows will come and eat you.” 

These are the statements little Mamie hears 
from morning until night, day by day. She used 
to be frightened, and the sight of a real dog or 
cow nearly drove her into convulsions, 

One day she stood looking at me through the 
window. Her mother wishing her to go away, 
said: ‘‘ The lady is gone, she is not there.” She 
knew I was there, but did not know that Mamie 
Again, “I shall whip you 
if youdo not mind.” Mamie knows that one 
half the time she does not receive the promised 
whipping, and ventures to disobey, and, catch. 
ing the spirit of her mother, she will say, *‘ No, 


| mamma, will not run away,” and as soon as 


her mother’s face is turned runs as rapidly as 
she can. These ace daily occurrences. What 
will Mamie be fifteen years from row? 
woman? A help to society? One who will 
lead from paths of falsehood a weak friend? 


| Will she be this?—and yet what mother does 


| 


gave me this prick was young and hot-headed, | 


and a stranger to our usages; and I think I 
shall forgive him.” 
The two familiars laughed in concert. 


not want her daughter to be all this? 
A little boy, being carried with his mother to 
visit a friend, peeps cautiously under the bed 


| with the remark, ‘Oh, you don’t chase bears 
| under your bed.” 


**] mean,” added the spy, ‘that I shall not | 


proceed against him at once.” 

**You wi!! give him the rope, and let him 
hang himse!f,” said Bassano. 

‘** By my life, but thou art penetrating. Thou 
hast hit very near to the mark. If Iam not 
greatlv in error, this cut in the shovlder will 
prove a golden cut for me, 
here. Has Rinaldi arrived ?” 

“Yes, he came only a few minutes before 
you.” 

“Then I will seek him—and, mark you! not 
a word! Do you hear?” 

The familiars promised to be silent, and the 
spy passed on, and entered a narrow, vaulted 
passage beyond the office, whence he ascended 
a flight of winding stairs to a door which he 
opened by a secret spring. This gave him ad- 


| mission toa small chamber, or ante-room, where 


he found the man he sought. 
Rinaldi had removed his hat and his mask, 
his form 


and features were fully revealed. He was tall 


| and bony, with a stooping frame, and an awk. 


ward, shuflling gait. His face was dark and 
forbidding, the brow low and deeply corru- 
gated, the eyes broad and coarse, the lips heavy 
and sensual, and the whole contour expressive 
of the grossest passions, 

‘“*Ah, Dagolfo,” he said, as the spy entered, 
**do you come alone?” 

** Alone, Signor,” replied Dagolfo. And as 
he came within the light of the lamp, his fea- 
tures, too, were revealed. His face was dark, 
even to swartnese; but he had none of the wolf- 
ish look of his master. His was a feline cast 
of eountenance; his features clean-cut and 
oe and of the Arab type; and a shrewd 
judge of character would have at once dis- 
covered thatin him was curiously combined 
ferocity and cunning—a dangerous man—vin- 
dictive, cruel and entirely unscrupulous—dar.- 
gerous alike to friend and foe; and yet service- 
= to a power like unto that of the Secret 

ree, 


| you doing? 


Mothers, all responsible mothers, what are 
What are your thoughts?) How 


| can you allow yourself to teach day by day that 


which will warp and make narrow these little 
minds given to you so pure and clean, coming 
in perfect purity to receive what you may give 


| to exaggerate with the growth of years, beyond 


But I waste time | 





your contro), what you now, in full control and 
powers of selection, plant in the tender minds? 

Oh, I germans ask, how can you be so care- 
less? What right have you to expect respect 
from the world when you are daily undermining 
the truth and honor which we have aright to 
claim from your children? 

If you bring to us a child we havea right to 
demand a noble, true and perfect man or 
woman, so far as your training and example 
can train ‘‘ the young idea to shoot.” 


---————- we 


An Awful Threat. 


Wife—Now this is the third time I’ve caught 
you in the kitchen talking to the cook. 

Husband— Yes, I believe it is. 

Wife—The very next time I see you talking 
to the cock I'll discharge her—and do the cook- 
ing myself, 

hat cured him, 





Some Other Evening. 


Mrs. Nuwed (reproachfully.)—Surely, you’re 
not going out again to-night, Henry? 

Mr. Nuwed.—Oh, no, not again; this trip 
will keep me until midnight. 





Should Be Well Weighted. 


Wife—Now, my dear, if you will lay down 
that paper for a moment I would like to talk to 
you. 

Husband—Fire away. 

‘* What kind of a tombstone ought we to get 
for dear mother's grave ¢” 

‘*The heaviest to be found.” 





A true | 








DANCING 


Those wishing to be taught properly and quick] i 
register at — 


Prof. Thomas’ Academy, 77 Peter Street 


Finest class-roem and floor in Toronto. Reception 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s dressing rooms in connection. 7 
New classes are continually forming. For particulars 
apply to PROF. THOMAS, Principal, 
oT8—New and original dances will be introduced. 


JUST OPENED 


A NEW SHOE STORE 


At 88 Queen St. West 


WHERE 


J. W. McADAM 


Is selling goods very close, for instance a Ladies, 
Prunella Boot for 26c., Ladies’ Sclid Leather Slips’ 


26c. 
~ J, W. McADAM, 88 Queen St. West 


LATE OF COR. TERAULEY, 








SPRING 1888 
FRENCH MILLINERY EMPORIUM 
63 KING STREET WEST 


(Opp. Mail eftice, first fleor). We will be prepared after the 
19th inst. to show our Spring importations in Millinary 
Novelties, Pattern Hats, Bonnets, etc. ms 
MRS, A. BLACK, Magr., (formerly of No. 1 Rossin Block). 


GEORGE A. CASE 


REAL ESTATE BROKER. 
25 Adelaide: street East - Toronto. 


Money to T.oan,. 


SEND FOR P. C. ALLAN’S 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue of Lawn Tennis, Basebal}, 
Football, Cricket, Croquet and all other Outdoor Games, 


P. ¢. ALLAN’S, 85 King St. West 


= PATENTS -« 
REYNOLDS & KELLOND 


Solicitors and Experts 


24 King Street East, Toronto, 156 St. James Street, 
Montreal, Pacific Building, Washington, D. C. 


Agencies in all Foreign Capitals. Trade Marks, Designs 
and Copyrights Registered. 


HATS BLOCKED WHILE YOU WAIT 


WHITE HATS CLEANED, BINDING TO MATCH, 
Shapes altered to fashion. 


SMITH, HATTER 
‘122 YONGE STREET 


RITCHIE, BARRETT & CO. 
REAL ESTATE BROKERS 


15 YONGE STREET ARCADE 


Several mansions and handsome residence properties for 
sale. Those desiring to make a home in Toronto shoulé 
communicate with us. Telephone 1352. 


F.H. SEFTON 
DENTIST 


172 Yonge Street, next door to R. Simpson’s 
Dry Goods Store 


OFFICE HOURS—8 A.M. TO 9 P.M. 


New Spring Styles 


FINE FURNITURE 
G. W. TICKELL & CO. 


Respeetfully call attention to their 


New Designs for the Spring Trade 


and are showing only fashionable and reliable goods, The 


UPHOLSTERED GOODS 


department will be found especially attractive, as we are 

paying particular attention to the manufacture of this cla: 

of furniture. The stock consists of the latest pattern 

frames and the finest —7 coverings in the newest 
shades. 


Mahogany, Oak and Walnut Suites 


for the bedroom, dining-room and hall. Will be pleased te 
show visitors through our 


NEW ESTABLISHMENT 
G. W. TICKELL & CO. 


108 and 110 KING ST. WEST 
NEARLY OPPOSIT® ROSSIN HOUSE, FEW DOORS RAST. 


Grand Moving Sale 


STRATHERN 


is moving to his new store, 203 Yonge Street, and for the 
next few days will have a grand clearing sale of 




















Stoves, ‘Baby Carriages and 
Housefurnishing Goods 


Come early and secure some of the great bargains. 


J. WM STRATHERN & 60. 


179 YONGE STREET : 


TORONTO 
Steam Laundry 


106 YORK STREET 


LATE 


54 WELLINGTON STREET WEST 
Has removed to their new premises, 
erected specially for the Laundry 
business, 106 York Street, a few 
doors north of King Street. 


G. P. SHARPE. 
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VAGABONDIA: 


A Love Story. 


BY FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, 


Author of ‘‘A Fair Barbarian,” “The Tide of the Moaning Bar,” “ Kathleen,” “ Littie Lord Fauntleroy,” ete. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A DEAD LETTER. 


It was all over—all over at last. 

Dolly's first words had said this much when 
she opened her eyes and found Aimee bending 
over her. 

“Has he gone?” she had asked. 
away and leave me?” 

**Do you mean Grif!” said Aimee. ° 

She made a weak gesture of assent. 

“Yes,” Aimee answered. ‘‘He must have 
gone. I heard the bell ring and found you lying 
here when I came to see what it meant.” 

‘*Then,” said Dolly, ‘‘all is over—all is over 
at last.” And she turned her face upon the 
cushion aud lay so still that she scarcely 
s-emed to breathe. , 

“Take another drink of water, Dolly,” said 
Aimee,” keeping back her questions with her 
usual discretion. ‘* You must, dear.” 

But Dolly did not stir. 

‘‘T don’t want any more,” she said. “I am 
not going to faint again. You have no need to 
be afraid. I don’t easily faint, you know, and 
[should not have fainted just now only—that 
the day has been a very hard one for me, and 
somehow I lost strength all at once. I am not 
ill—only worn out.” 

‘*You must be very much worn out, then,” 
said Aimee; ‘*more worn out than I ever saw 
you before. You had better let me help you 
upstairs to bed.” 

‘**T don’t want to go to bed yet!’ in a strange, 
choked voice, and the next moment Aimee saw 
her hands clench themselves, and her whole 
frame begin to shake. “Shut the door and 
lock it,’ she said, wildly. ‘I can’t stop my- 
self. Give me some sal volatile. I can’t 
breathe.” And such a fit of suffocating sob- | 
bing cam: upon her that she writhed and bat- | 
tled for air. 

Aimee flung herself upon her kness by her | 
side, shedding tears herself. 

**Oh, Dolly,” she pleaded, ‘‘ Dolly, darling, 
didn’t. Try to belp yourself againstit. I know 
what the trouble is. He went away angry and | 
disappointed, and it has frightened you. Oh, | 
please don’t, darling. He will come back to- | 
morrow, he will, indeed. He always does, you 
know, and he will be so sorry.” 

‘“‘He has gone forever,” Dolly panted, when 
she could speak. *‘‘ He will never come back. 
To-night has been different to any other time. 
No,” gasping and sobbing, “‘it is fate. Fate | 
is against us—it always was against us. 
I think God is against us, and oh, how can | 
He be? He might pity us—we tried so hard 
and loved each other so much. We didn’t ask 
for anything but each other—we didn’t want 
anything but that we might be allowed to cling 
together all our lives and work and help each 
other. Oh, Grif, my darling—oh, Grif, my | 
dear, my dear!” And the sobs rising again 
and conquering her were such an agony that 
Aimee caught her in her arms. 

** Dolly,” she said, ‘‘ you must not, you must 
not, indeed. You will die, you can’t bear it.” 

“No,” she wailed, ‘‘I can’t bear it—that is 
what itis. Ican’t bear it. It is too hard to 
bear. But there is no one to help me—God 
won't. He does not care for us or He would 
have given us just one little crumb out of all 
He has to give. Whatcan a poor, helpless girl 
be to Him? He is too high and great to care | 
for our poor, little powerless griefs. Oh, how 
wicked Iam!” ina fresh burst. ‘‘See how I 
rebel at the first real blow. It is because I am 
so wicked perhaps, that all ha3_ been taken 
from me—all I had in the world. It is because 
I loved Grif best. I have read in books that it 
was always 30. Oh, why isit? Ican’t under- 
stand it. It seems cruel—yes, it does seem 

cruel—as cruel as death, to give him to me 
only that I might suffer when he was taker. 
away. Oh, Grif, my darling! Grif, my love 
my dear!” , 

This is over again and again, with wild, 
heart-broken weeping, until she was so worn 
out that she could cry no more, and lay upon 
Aimee’s arm upon the cushion, white and ex- 
hausted, with heavy purple rings about her 
wearied, sunken eyes. It was not until then 
that Aimee heard the whole truth. She had 
oaly been able to guess at it before, and now | 
hearing the particulars, she could not help fear- 
ing the worst. 

It was just as she had feared it would be, 
another blow had come upon him at the very. 
time when he was least able to bear it, and it | 
had been too much for him. But she could not | 
reveal her forebodings to Dolly. She must com- 
fort her and persuade her to hope for the best. 

**You must go to bed, Dolly,” she said, ‘‘and 
try to sleep, and in the morning everything 
will look.differently. He may come, you know 
—it would be just like him to come before 
breakfast. But if he does not come—suppose,” 
hesitatingly, ** suppose I was to write to him, 
or—suppose you were to?” 

She was half afraid that pride would rise 
against this plan, but she was mistaken. Seven 
years of love had mastered pride. Somehow 
or other pride had never seemed to come be- | 
tween them in their little quarrels, each had 
always been too passionately eager to concede, 
and too sure of being met with tenderest peni- 
tence. Dolly had always known too confi- 
dently that her last relenting word would touch | 
Grif's heart, and Grif had always been too sure 
that his first half-softened reproach would 
bring the girl to his arms in an impetuous | 
burst of loving repentance. No, it was scarcely | 
likely that other people’s scruples would keep 
them apart. So Dolly caught at the proposal 
almost eagerly. 

‘* Yes,” she said, “I will write and tell him 
how it was. It was not his fault, was it, 
Aimee? How could [I have borne such a thing 
myself? It would have driven me wild, as it 
did him. It was not unreasonable at all that | 
he should refuse to listen, in his first excite- 
ment, after he had waited all those hours and 
suffered such a disappointment. And then tosee 
what he did. My poor boy! he was not to blame 
atall. Yes, yes,” feverishly, *‘I will write to 
him and tell him. Suppose I write now—don’t 
you think I had better do it now, and then he 
will get the letter in the morning, and he will 
be sure to come before dinner—he will be sure 
to come, won't he?” 

‘* He always did,” said Aimee, 

‘* Always,” said Dolly. ‘‘ Indeed, I never had | 
to write to him before to bring him. He always 
came without being written to. There never 
was anyone like him for being tender and | 
penitent. You always saia so, Aimee. And 

just think how often [ have tried his patience! 
I sometimes wish I could help doing things—- 
‘lirting, you know, and making a joke of it. 
He never flirted in his life, poor darling, and 
what right had I todo it?) When he comes to- 
morrow I will tell him how sorry I am for | 
everything, and I will promise to be better. I 
have not been half so good as he has. I wish I 
bad. I should not have hurt him so often if I | 
iad, 

‘“You have been a little thoughtless some- | 
times,” said Aimee. ‘Perhaps it would have | 
been better if you could have helped it.” 

‘A little thoughtless,” said Dolly, restlessly. 
“IT have been wickedly thoughtless some; 
times, And I have made so many .resolu- 
tions and broken them all. And I ought to. 
have been doubly thoughtful, because he had | 
so much to bear. If he had been prosperous | 
and happy it would not have mattered half | 
80 much. But it was all my vanity. = 


don’t know how vain I am, Aimee. I quite 


hate myself when I think of it. It is the want- 
ing people to admire me—everybody, men and 
women, and even children—particularly among 
Lady Augusta’s set, where there is a sort of fun 
And then I flirt before I know; and 


in if, 


** Did he go |} 


| fast. 


| downstairs and wash and dress him, 


| herself bafore many days are over. 


then, of course, Grif cannot help seeing i 
wonder that he has borne with =e so long.” : 

She was quite feverish in her anxiety to con. 
demn herself and exculpate her lover, She did 
not droop her face against the pillow, but roused 
herself, turning toward Aimee, and talking fast 
and eagerly. A bright spot of color came out 
on either cheek, though for the rest she was 
pale enough. But to Aimee’s far-seeing eyes 
there was something so forced and unnaturally 
strung in her sudden change of mood that she 
felt a touch of dread. Suppose something 
should crush her newly-formed hopes—some. 
thing terrible and unseen! She felt a chill 
strike her to the heart at the mere thought of 
such a possibility, She knew Dolly better than 
the rest of them did—knew her highly-strung 
temperament, and feared it, too. She might be 
spirited, and audacious, and thoughtless, but a 
blow coming through Grif would crush her to 
the earth. 

“You—you mustn’t set your heart too much 
upon his getting the letter in the morning, 
Dolly,” she said. ‘‘He might be away when it 
came, or—or twenty things, and he might not 
see it until night, but ——” 

_ | Well,” said Dolly, “I will write it at once 
if you will give me the pen and ink. The 
earlier it is posted the earlier he will get it.” 

She tried to rise then, but when she stood up 
her strength seemed to fail her, and she stag- 
gered and caught at Aimee’s arm. But the 
next minute she laughed. 

** How queer that one little faint should make 
me so weak!” she said. ‘I am weak—actu. 
ally, I shall feel right enough when I sit 
down, though.” 

She sat down at the table with her writing 
materials, and Aimee remained upon the sofa 
watching her. Her hand trembled when she 
wrote the first few lines, but she seemed to be- 
come steadier afterwards, and her pen dashed 
over the pap2r without a pause for a few 


| minutes. The spot of color on her cheeks faded 


and burned by turns—sometimes it was gone, 
and again it was scarlet, and before the second 
page was finished tears were falling soft and 
Once she even stopped to wipe them 
away, because they blinded her, but when she 
closed the envelope she did not look exactly 


| unhappy, though her whole face was tremulous. 


‘* He will come back,” she said, softly. ‘‘ He 
will come back when he reads this, I know. I 
wish it was to-morrow. To-morrow night he 
will be here, and we shall have our happy even- 
ing after all. I can excuse myself to Miss Mac- 
Dowlas for another day.” 

. Yes,” said Aimee, a trifle slowly, as she 
took it from her hand. ‘I will send Belinda 
out with it now. And she carried it out of the 
room, 

In a few minutes she returned. ‘She has 
taken it,” she said. ‘‘ And now you had better 
go to bed, Dolly.” 

But Dolly's color had faded again, and she 
was resting her forehead upon her hands, with 
a heavy, anxious, worn look, which spoke of 
sudden reaction. She lifted her face with a 
half-absent air. 


*‘T hope it will be in time for to night’s post,”’ | 


she said. ‘Do you think it will?” 

‘*T am not quite sure, but I hope so. 
must come to bed, Dolly.” 

She got up without saying more, and followed 


You 


| her out into the hall, but at the foot ot the 


staircase she stopped. 

‘**T have not seen Tod,” she said. ‘‘ Let us go 
into ’Toinette’s room and ask her to let us have 
him to-night. Wecan carry him upstairs with- 
out wakening him, I havedone it many a time. 
I should like to have him in my arms to-night.” 

So they turned into Mrs. Phil’s room, and 
found that handsome young matron sitting in 
her dréssing-gown before the fire, brushing out 
her great dark mantle of hair. 


‘**Don’t waken Tod,’ she cried out as usual; | th: arc ; 
| toilet-table, and hiding her face in her hands. 


and then when she saw Dolly she oroke into a 
whispered volley of wondering questions, 
Where in the world had she been? What had 
she been doing with herself until such an hour? 
Where was Grif? Wasn’t he awfully vexed? 
What had he said when she came in? All of 
which inquiries the two parried as best they 
might. 

As to Tod—well, Tod turned her thoughts in 
another direction. He was a beauty, and a 
king, and a darling, and he was growing 
sweeter and brighter every day—which com- 
ments, by the way, were always the first made 
upon the subject of the immortal Tod. 
so amiable, too, and so clever and little trouble. 
He went to sleep in his crib every mght at 
seven, and never awakened until 
Aunt Dolly might look at him now with those 
two precious middle fingers in his little mouth. 
And Aunt Dolly did look at him, lifting the 


cover slightly, and bending over’ him 
as he lay there making a deep dent 
in his small, plump pillow—a veiy king 


of babies, soft and round and warm, 
white lids drooped and fast closed over his 
dark eyes, their long fringes making a faint 
shadow on his fair, smooth bay cheeks, the 
two fingers in his sweet mouth, the round, 
cleft chin turned up, the firm, tiny white pillar 
of a throat bare. 

‘*Oh, my bonnie baby!” cried Dolly, the 
words rising from the bottom of her heart. 
** How fair and sweet you are!” 


They managed to persuade Mrs. Phil to allow | 


He was | 


morning. | 


| fr ar before ? 
‘ae | from her before 





them to take possession of him for the night, | 


and when they went upstairs Dolly carried 


him, folded warmly in his downy blanket and | f 
| new Grif—not her own true, stauncr, patient 


| darling—not 


held close and tenderly in her arms. 

** Aunt Dolly’s precious!” Aimee heard her 
whispering to him as she gave him a last, soft 
good-night kiss before they fell asleep. ‘* Aunt 
Dolly's comfort! Everything is not gone so 
long as he is left.” 


But she evidently passed a restless night. | 
When Aimee awakened in the morning she | 


found her standing by the bedside, dressed and | 


looking colorless and heavy-eyed. 


‘*T never was so glad to see morning in my | 


life,” she said. ‘I thought the day would 

never break. I—I wonder how long it will be 

before Grif will be reading his letter?” 
‘“*He may get it before nine o'clock,” an- 


swered Aimee, ‘but don’t trouble about it, or | 
Take Tod | 


the day will seem twice «as long. 
It will 
give you something else to think of.” 

The wise one herself had not slept well. 
Truth to say, she was troubled about more 
matters than one. She was troubled to account 
for the meaning of Dolly’s absence with Gowan. 
Even in her excitement, Dolly had not felt the 
secret quite her own, and had only given a 
skeleton explanation of the true state of 
affairs. 

“Tt was something about Mollie and Gerald 
Chandos,” she had said; ‘and if I had not 

one it would have been worse than death to 
Sollie. Don’t ask me to tell you what it was, 
because I can’t. Perhaps Mollie will explain 
She always 
tells you everything, you know. But it was no 
real fault of hers: she was -— but not 
wicked, and she is safe from Gera d Chandos 
now forever. And I saved her, Aimee.” 

And so the wise one had lain awake and 
thought of all sort of possible and impossible 
escapades. But as she was dressing herself 
herself this morning the truth flashed upon 
her, though it was scarcely the whole truth. 

‘She was going to elope with him,” she ex- 
claimed, all at once; ‘that. was what she was 
going to do, Oh, Mollis, Mollie, what a 
romantic goose you are! 

And having reached this solution she closed 
her small, Teceranined mouth in discreet 
silence, resolving to wait for Mollie’s con- 
fession, which she knew was sure to come 





sooner or later. As to Mollie herself, she came 
down subdued and silent. She had slept off 
the effects of her tirst shock, but had by no 
means forgotten it. She would never forget it, 
poor child, as long as she lived, and she was so 
grateful to find herself safe in the shabby 
rooms again that she had very little to say; 
and since she was in so novel a mood the mem. 
bers of the family who were not in the secret 
decided that her headache must have been a 
very severe one indeed. 

“Don’t say anything to her about Grif,” 
Dolly cautioned Aimee, “it would only trouble 
her.” And so the morning passed ; but even at 
twelve o'clock there was no Grif, and Dolly 
began to grow restless and walk to and fro 
from the window to the hearth at very short 
intervals. Dinner-hour arrived, but still no 
arrival; and Dolly sat at the table among 
them, eating nothing and saying little enough. 
How could she talk when every step upon the 
pavement set her heart bounding? When 
dinner was over and Phil had gone back to the 
studio she looked so helpless and woe-begone 
that Aimee felt constrained to comfort her. 

‘“‘It may heve been delayed,” she whispered 
to her, ‘“‘or he may have left the house earlier 
than usual, and so won't see it until to-night. 
ae will be here to-night, Dolly, depend upon 
it. 

And so they waited. Ah, how that window 
was watched that afternoon! How often Dolly 
started from her chair and ran to look out, 
half-suffocated by her heart-beatings! But it 
was of no avail. As twilight came on she took 
her station before it, and knelt upon the carpet 
for an hour watching, but in the end she turned 
away all at once, and running to the fire again, 
caught Tod up in her arms, and startled Aimee 
by bursting into a passion of tears. 

“Oh, Tod!” she sobbed, ‘ he is not coming! 
He will never come again—he has left us for 
ever! Oh, Tod, love poor Aunt Dolly, darling!” 
And she hid her face on the little fellow’s 
shoulders, crying piteously. 

She did not go to the window again. When 

she was calmer, she remained on her chair 
colorless and exhausted, but clinging to Tod 
sti!lin a queer pathetic way, and letting him 
pull at her collar and her ribbons and her hair. 
The touch of his relentless baby hands, and his 
pretty, tyrannical, restless ways seemed to help 
her a little, and half distract her thoughts. 
_ She became quieter and quieter as the even- 
ing waned ; indeed she was so quiet that Aimee 
wondered. She was strangely pale, but she 
did not start when footsteps were heard on the 
street, and she ceased turning toward the door 
when it opened. 

‘*He—he may come in the morning,” Aimee 
faltered as they went upstairs to bed. 

‘*No, he will not,” she answered her quite 
steadily. “It will be as I said it would—he will 
never come again.” 

But when they reached their room, the un- 
natural, strained quiet gave way, and she flung 
herself upon the bed, sobbing and fighting 
against just the hysterical suffering which had 
conquered her the night before. 

It was the very ghost of the old indomitable 
Dolly who rose the next morning. Her hands 
shook as she dressed her hair, and there were 
shadows under her eyes. But she must go 
back to Brabazon Lodge notwithstanding. 

‘*I can say that I have a nervous headache,” 
she said to Aimee. ‘* Nervous headaches are 
useful things.’ 

“Tf a letter comes,” said Aimee, “I will 
bring it to you myself.” 

The girl turned toward her suddenly, her eyes 
hard and bright, and her mouth working. 

**T have had my last letter,” she said. ‘‘ My 
last letters came to me when Grif laid that 
package upon the table. He has done with 
me 


‘Done with you?” cried Aimee, frightened 
by her manner. ‘‘ With you, Dolly?” 

Then for the first time Dolly tlushed scarlet to 
the very roots of her hair. 

*““Yes,” she said, ‘‘he has done with me. If 
there had been half a chance that he would 
ever come near me again, the letter I wrote to 
him that night would have brought him. A 
word of it would have brought him—the first 
word. But he is having his revenge by treat- 
ing it with contempt. He is showing me that 
it is too late, and that no‘humility on my part 
can touch him. I scarcely could have thought 
that of him——” dropping into a chair by the 


“Tt is not like Grif to let me humble myself 
for nothing. And I did humble myself—ah, 
how I did humble myself! That letter—if you 
could have seen it, Aimee—it was all on fire 
with love for him. I laid myself under his feet 
—and he has trodden me down! Grif—Grif, it 
wasn’t like you—it wasn’c worthy of you—it 
wasn't indeed!” 

Her worst enemy would have felt herself 
avenged if she had heard the anguish in her 
voice. She was crushed to the earth under this 
last great blow of feeling that he had altered so 
far. Grif—her whilom greatest help and com- 
fort—the best gift God had given her! Dear, 
old, tender, patient fellow! as she had been 
wont to call him in her fits of penitence. Grif, 
whose arms had always been open to her at her 
best and at her worst, who had loved her and 
borne with her, and waited upen her and done 
her bidding since they were both little more 
than children. When had Grif ever turned 
Never. When had Grif ever 
been cold or unfaithful in word or deed? Never. 
When had he ever failed her? Never—never— 
never—until now! And now that he had failed 
her at last, she felt that the bitter end had 
come. The end to everything—to all the old 
hopes and dreams, to all the old sweet lovers’ 
quarrels and meetings and partings, to all their 
clinging togetcer, to all the volumes and 
volumes of love and trust that lay in 


| the past, to all the world of simple bliss that 


lav unrevealed in their lost future, to all the 
blessed old days when they had pictured 
to each other what that future was to 
be. It has all gone for nothing, when Grif—a 


her own o.d lover—could read 
her burning, tender, sufferi-g words, and pass 
them by without a word of answer. And with 
this weight cf despair and pain upon her heart, 
she went back to the wearisome routine of 
Brabazon Lodge—went back heavy with humil- 
iation and misery which she scarcely realized 
—went back suffering as no one who knew her 
—not even Grif himself—could ever have un- 
derstood that it was possible for her to suffer. 
No innocent coquetries now, no spirit, no jests, 
for the present, at least, she had done with 
them, too. : 

‘* You are not in your usual spirits, my dear,” 
said Miss MacDowlas. 

“No,” she answered, quietly, ‘I am not.” 

This state of affairs continued for four days, 


| and then one morning, sitting at her sewing in 


the breakfast-room, she was startled almost 
beyond self-control by a servant's announce- 
ment that a visitor had arrived. 

“ One of your sisters, ma’am,” said the parlor 
maid. ‘ Not the youngest,” I think.” 

She was in the room in two seconds, and tlew 
to Aimee, trembling all over with excitement. 

‘Not a letter!” she cried, hysterically. *' It 
isn’t aletter—it can’t be!” and she put her hand 
to her side and fairly panted, 

The poor little wise one confronted her with 
something like fear. She could not bear to 
tell her the ill-news she had come to break. 

“Dolly, dear!” she said, ‘ please sit down ; 
and—please don't look at me so. It isn’t good 
news. I must tell you the truth, it is bad 
news, cruel news, Oh, don't look so!” 

They were standing near the sofa, and Dolly 
gave one little moan, and sank down beside it. 

* Cruel news!” she cried, throwing up her 
hand. ‘ Yes, I might have known that—I 
might have known that it would be cruel, if it 
was news at all. Every one is cruel—the whole 
world is cruel ; even Grif—even Grif!” 

Aimee burst into tears. ‘ 7 

“Oh, Dolly, I did my best for you !” she said. 
“I did, indeed ; but you must try to bear it, 
dear—it is your own letter back again.” 

Then the knecling figure seemed to stiffen 
and grow rigid in a second. Dolly turned her 
deathly face, with her eyes aflame and dilated. 





‘Did he send it back to me?” she asked, in 


a slow, fearful whisper. 


Her expression was so hard and dreadful a 
one that Aimee sprang to her side and caught 


hold of her. 


‘*No—no!” she said; not so bad as that! 
He has never 


He has gone away; we don’t know 


He would never have done that. 
had it. 


where. It came from the dead-letter office.” 


Dolly took the letter from her and opened it 
slowly, and there, as she knelt, read it, word 
for word, as if it had been ae she had 

ack into 


never seen before. Then she put it 
the envelope and laid it down. 

“*A dead letter!” she said. ‘‘ A dead letter! 
If he had sent it back to me, I think it would 
have cured me ; but now there is no cure for me 
at all. If he had read ithe would have come— 
if he had only read it; but it is a dead letter, 
and he is gone.” 

There were no tears, the blow had been too 
heavy. It was only Aimee who had tears to 
shed, and it was Dolly who tried to console her 
in a strained, weary sort of way. 

** Don’t cry,” she said, “it is all over now. 
Perhaps the worst part of the pain is past. 


There will be no house at Putney, and the soli- | 


tary rose-bush will bloom for some one else ; 
they may sell the green sofa now as cheap as 
they will, we shall not buy it. Our seven years of 
waiting have all ended in a dead letter,” 

(To be Continued.) 


—_—_—_—__ ~—e ————_——— 


Tree Planting. 





The following twenty rules are self-evident to 
most tree planters, who, for want of attention, 
break some of them, and reminders are there- 
fore often useful, says the Country Gentleman: 

1, A valuable sort is worth more than merely 
a handsome tree. 

2. Good healthy bracing roots are of more 
importance than a symmetrical top. 

5. The roots should be long and strong 
enough, and the top made light enough, to 
obviate any staking. 

4. If the roots of a tree are frozen, and then 
thawed out of the ground or in contact with 
the air, the trees will be killed. 

5. If frozen roots are thawed in compactly 
= mellow earth, the tree may be made to 
ive. 

6. Manure should never be placed in contact 
with the roots when setting out a tree, but used 
for a mulch or top dressing, 

7. Trees should always be sct about as deep 
as they stood in the nursery, or two or three 
— deeper, to allow for the settling of the 
earth. 

8. Spread out the roots nearly equally on all 
sides, so as to brace the tree well. 

9. Avoid particularly any small cavity next 
the roots, but fill compactly against them oa all 
sides with fine, mellow earth. 


10. A small, thrifty tree, with copious roots | 
when set out, will be a good bearing tree sooner | 


than a large one with mutilated roots. 
11. Watering in dry weather crusts the sur- 
face and does not reach the roots, 


12. Young trees should not be set in a grass | 


lot, or among any crops of sowed grain; but 
the whole surface kept clean and mellow. 


13. Shriveled trees, before planting, may be 
made plump by covering for several days, com- | 


pactly, with moist, mellow earth. 


14. If newly set ones suffer from drought, | 


mulch the ground about them, and frequent ?y 
sprinkle or shower the stems and branches. 

15. The roots extend as far from the tree as 
its entire height ; clean and mellow cultivation 
should therefore cover a circle twice as wide as 
its height. 

16. As a genera! rule, cultivation should be 
continued for six, eight or ten vears from 
planting, after which closely grazed or lawn 
mowed grass may be permitted wit: frequent 
top-dressing. 

17. The amount of manuring or top-dressing 


must vary with the vigor of the trees ; young | 


| We give purchasers privilege of returnin 








REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITER 
40,000 in Daily Use 


machi 
broken, any time within thirty days, c.o.d., for fall pus. 
chase price, if not absolutely satisfactory in every respect. 


GEO. BENGOUGH, 36 King Street East 


AMERICAN HOTEL 


TORONTO. 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN. 
THOS. TAYLOR, Propriztor, E. M. EDSALL, Managua. 


This well-known hotel has been remodelled entirely on 
the European plan. There is accommodation for over 60 
boarders, a well-stocked bar, and the tables are supplied 
with the best and most seasonable luxuries the markets 
afford. Resident commercial travellers can have sample 
room accommodation without board, etc. A table d’hote 
for business men and merchants daily. Hotel the best situ- 
ated in Toronto ; adjaceut to steamboats, railroads, etc. 








THE 


CRITERION RESTAURANT 


TORONTO 
H. E. HUGHES, - - Proprietor 


This well known and popular restaurant has recently 
undergone marvellous improvements and alterations. The 
Bar and Private dining apartments now front on K 
Street, corner Leader Lane, and the Public dining room 
| entrance will in future be from Leader Lane. 

Counter lunch from 12 o’clock till 3. 


Prompt Attention and Moderate Charges 
Criterion Restaurant, 63 King Street East 


SPRING GOODS 


Ladies’ Walking Boots 


Dongola, Goat, French Kid, 
Imperial Kid and Calf Kid 


Newest Styles and in Widths and 
Half Sizes. 


Our Own Make and Imported. 


Prices Moderate 













| 


| 


79 King Street East, Toronto. 





Paris Barber Shop 


FOR 


FIRST-CLASS GENTLEMEN’S WORK 
60 King Street East, JAS. BAKER 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


FAMILY CREAM ALE 


IT IS TORONTO'S FAVORITE 
BEVERAGE 


trees should grow two or three feet yearly and | 


bearing ones, one foot or more. 


18. Keep an eye to the future shape of the | 


tree, and timely remove small, needless cross- 
ings or crooked limbs. 
pruning in after years. 


19. Pruning when dormant tends to impart 


vigor; but if done when growing or in leaf it 
checks growth, and therefore a feeble 


mences in the spring. But healthy, strong 


growers may be lightly pruned at either season. | 
20, Most of the **bad” with young trees and | 
orchards is the result of neglecting the pre- | 


ceding rules. 


<< 


The Hammock’s Mission. 

It was but a shy, retiring hammock covered 
with dust ; it had lain for months in a secluded 
garret where the silence was broken only by 
the scampering of the mice or the noisy odor 
of the cockroach. Yet this hammock had a 


mission in life, and when the hired man came | 


up and yanked it forth from its lair of old lini- 
ment bottles and seatless chairs it knew that 
its time for action had come. 

Soon was it oscillating gently beneath the 
shadows of the great oak trees, awaiting the 
coming of Algernon and Mabel, who were soon 
seen strolling down from the front porch. Soon 
the folds of the hammock no longer swung list- 
less. Three hundred pounds of avoirdupois is 
likely to take any trace of listlessness out of 
the most indolent hammock. 

The turtle doves ceased their gentle music, 
listened and hung their heads in shame to find 
that after years of practice they had not mast- 
ered the first principles of the art of cooing. A 
single star came out, twinkled for a few mo- 
ments, then hid itself behind a moonbeam, dis- 
couraged at finding itself out-dazzled by the 
love-lit lustre of two pairs of eyes. 


Suddenly the hammock’s overstrained nerves | 


gave way. A single report like the snapping 
of a toy pistol, and mother earth received two 
of her children upon her broad bosom. 

* Confound that ——! ——!! ——!! —— ham- 
mock,” saii Algernon simply, yet he poured all 
his soul into those few words. 

** Algernon, I can never be anything to you 
more than a sister,” she said gently, as she 
pulled her back hair out of Algernon’s coat 
collar. 

That was all. 

Two lives were severed and two hearts for- 
ever blasted. 

The mission of the hammock was filfilled. 


tree | 
should never be pruned after growth com- 


DAVIES’ BREWING CO. 


TORONTO 


This will obviate heavy 





We have opened up our immense stock of 


Ladies Fine Kid Shoes 


| Whch are unrivalled for style and quality. Kindly give 


us a call. 


Fs Rdaanncite 
J. G. GIBSON 
FAMILY GROCER 


525 YONGE STREET—Telephone 3192 


WINE and SPIRIT MERCHANT 


Bottled Ale and Porter 
|GUINESS’ STOUT, BASS’ ALE, 
523 YONGE STREET. 





WHATMOUGH’S 


GREAT SALE OF WHITNEY’S 


Baby Carriages 


Still continues with unabated success. Old carriages takem 
in exchange at the Great Baby Carriage Store. 


|. A. WHATMOUGH, 


126 KING STREET EAST. 





| 
| 








The Manufacturers’ Life Insuranee Company 


THE MANUFACTURERS’ ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Are two separate and distinct Companies with full Covernment Deposit. 


The Authorized Capital and other Assets are respectively $2,000,000 and $1,000,000 


PRESIDENT : 
VicE-PRESIDENTs: GEORGE GOODERHAM, 
WILLIAM BELL, Esq., 


Rr. Hon. Str JOHN A. MACDONALD, P.C., G. C. B. 


Esq., PRESIDENT OF THE BANK OF TORONTO, 
MANUFACTURER, GUELPH. 


Avupitrors: H. J. HILL, SkorETARY OF THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION ASSOCIATION, TORONTO, 


EDGAR A. WILLS, SECRETARY 


BoaRD OF TRADE, TORONTO, 


J. B. CARLILE, Manaotne Director, Toronto, ONT. 


POLICIES ISSUED ON ALL THE APPROVED PLANS. 


LIFE POLICIES PUR- 


CHASED AND ANNUITIES GRANTED. 


PIONEERS OF LIBERAL ACCIDENT 


POLICIES ! 


Issues Policies of all kinds at moderate rates. Policies covering Employers’ Liability for 
Accidents to their workmen, under the Workmen’s Compensation for Injuries’ Act, 1886, 
Best and most liberal form of Workmsn’s Accident Policies, Premium payable by eesy 


instalments, which meets a long-felt want. 


AGENTS WANTED IN UNREPRESENTED DISTRICTS. 
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TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 








The Brotherhoods. 





Secretaries of lodges will address, Editor, Saturday Night. 





ROYAL ARCANUM. 


From Bro. D.D.G.R. Brandon’s report to the | 


Grand Council this month membership in the 
four councils in the city is shown to be 603, 


made up as follows:—Canada, No. 612, 270; | 
Maple Leaf, No. 867, 160; Beaver, No. 845, 120; | 


Dominion, No. 875, 53. The beneficiaries of the 
late Bros. Gibson, 


of Canada Council, and | 


Kater, of Beaver Council, were paid the sums | 


secured to them by membership in the order, 
viz., $3,000 and $1,500 respectively, within 
thirty days after death. 

Great preparations are being made by the 
Grand Council of Ontario and the Toronto 
councils for the reception of 
Council R. A., which begins its sessions in 
Room C, Shaftesbury Hall, Tuesday afternoon, 
June 5, continuing for probably a week. About 
sixty representatives and their ladies will be 
present, and will locate at the Rossin House. 
A committee of the following members will 
look after the welfare of the visitors during 
their stay in the city:—Bros. D. McLellan, 
Grand Regent, Hamilton; W. E. Brown, Grand 
Secretary, Hamilton; Judge Toms, Goderich, 
and D. F. MeWatt, Barrie, representing the 
Grand Council, and Bros. Howorth, Riches, 
Hickson, Bryce, Brandon, Thompson, Awde 
and Firstbrook, of Canada Council; Dudley, 
Corcoran, English, Doherty, Gray and Gould, of 


Maple Leaf Council; Allen, Atkinson, Riches, | 


Morley and Sargant,of Beaver Council ; Carkeek, 
Benson, Haight, Cormack and Blackford, of De- 
minion Council, with Bros. J. G. Howorth as 
Chairman; W. R. Haight, Secretary; F. G. 
Morley, Assistant Secretary, and Jas. Brandon, 
Treasurer. Programme is as follows: Tuesday 
evening, 5th—Visit to Maple Leaf Council 
session. 


Wednesday evening—Grand public | 





reception in Horticultural Garaens, music by | 


Citizens’ Band; address by Mayor Clarke on 
behalf of city; by Bro. J. G. 
for Kt. A,, 
officers ; Conversazione. 
Sail on lake, steamer Chicora; music by Clax- 
ton’s orchestra; refreshments by Harry Webb ; 
Saturday afternoon—Drive around the 
parks, public bui dings, etc. 


Divine service in Carlton street Methodist 
Church. Sermon will be preached by Rev. Bro. 
Washington Gardner of Jackson, Mich., 


Supreme Chaplain, and special musical service 
will be rendered by the choir, under direction 
of Prof. J. Churchill Arlidge, organist. 


Mon- | 


day evening—Reception tendered by Supreme | 


Council to city councils. Au Revoir! Bon 
Voyage! The brotherhood look forward to a 


Withrow | 
and replies by Supreme Council | 
Thursday afternoon— | 


city, | 
Sunday evening— | 


most pleasant meeting with the brethren from | 


all parts ot the Union who will be present at 
this session. 


SONS OF ENGLAND. 


Lodge Preston, No. 65, was formally opened | 


and dedicated on Wednesday, May 16, in the 
Jubilee Hall, College street, by the following 
Grand Lodge officers: S. B. Pollard, M. W. G. 
P.; Thos. R. Skippon, P. G. P., and John W. 
Carter, R. W. G. 
Miles, president Norfolk Lodge ; 
stone, president Surrey Lodge ; Will T. James, 
president Windsor Lodge ; F. J. Drewitt, presi- 
dent Portsmouth Lodge; H. J. Boswell, presi- 
dent Richmond Lodge; T. Cannon, sr., P. P. 
Surrey Lodge; W. H. Thorpe, P. P. Windsor 
Lodge ; Ed. Cannon, P. P. Surrey Lodge ; Chas, 
E. Smith, secretary Aibion Lodge; T. Cannon, 
jr., secretary Surrey Lodge ; W. Huxley, secre- 
tary Windsor Lodge, end W. Barker, Past Dis- 
trict Deputy. with 
members of the following lodges: Essex, Mid- 


The room was crowded 


dlesex, Windsor, Portsmouth, Richmond, Nor 
folk, Surrey, York and St. George. The eiec 
tion of officers to fill the various positions in 


resulted as follows: Jno. 
President ; W. E. Southgate, Vice- 
; Jno. Nunn, P. P.; Rev. Hy. Softley, 
Chaplain; J, J. Pritchard, sr., Secretary ; W. 
Guile, Treasurer; Committee, J. J. Pritchard, 
jr., Chas. Copley, W. Shelton, 8S. H. Slaney, W. 
H. ‘Foy, J. M. Gander ; Inner Guard, W. Hig- 
gins; Surgeon, S. B. Pollard, M. D.; Trustees, 


Chas. E. Hooper, Jas. Spooner and F. J. Robin 


the new lodge 
Aldridge, 


*resident 


son. At the conclusion of business the brethren 
entertained the visitors with refreshments, 

The brethren of the various city lodges will 
assemble at Shaftesbury Hall to-morrow (Sun- 
day) May 27th, at 2.30 p. m., and proceed in a 
body to St. James’ Cathedral, where the 12th 
annual sermon will be preached by Bro. Rev. 
W. H. Clarke, M. A., rector cf St. Barnabas’ 
Church, Special music will be rendered by the 
cathedral choir. 

Lodge Surrey, No. 11, held a successful meet- 
ing at Hincheliffe’s Hall, Bloor street west, on 
Monday evening, May 21st, Bro. T. H. John- 
stone, president, in the chair. 
mittee reported progress, and judged from the 


Secretary, assisted by W. | 
T. H. John- | 


The dinner com. | 


sale of tickets that it would be a great success, | 
The lodge closed in due form, after which a | 


White Degree meeting was held and three 


members raised to that degree. 


A new lodge is in course of formation in the | 


suburb of Brockton, and will be formally 
opened and dedicated in a few weeks. 

The picnic committee met at Shaftesbury 
Hall on Wednesday evening when great prog- 
ress was made in the arrangements for the 
annual picnic to be held in July. 

The Montreal brethren will attend divine 
service on May 27th. They will meet in York- 
shire Lodge and from thence march in proces- 
sion to church, 

On Monday last Excelsior, Yorkshire and 
Victoria Jubilee Lodges of Montreal gave a 
grand concert at the Masonic Hall in the Place 
d’Armes, which was a grand success. Past 
Grand President Millington installed several 
officers in Victoria Jubilee Lodge last Friday. 

The United White Rose degree lodges in 
Montreal presented Bro. Martin, P. P. of Ex- 
celsior Lodge with a handsome present as a 
small token, etc. 

The Grand Secretary of the Order, Jno. W. 

, Carter, instituted a White Rose degree lodge in 


| sentatives, 


connection with Trafalgar lodge, London South, 
on Monday last, after which he was entertained 
by the members of the Order. On Tuesday 
evening he instituted Kensington lodge, No. 61, 
London West. The following officers were 
elected : President, W. H. Bartram ; Vice-Presi- 
dent, R. F. Lacey; Secretary, R. A, Jones, 
Treasurer, Wm. Nichols ; Chaplain, Henry Ax- 
tell; Surgeon, Dr. D, H. Piper; Past President, 
James Ellis; 1st Guide, Henry Vincent; In- 
side Guard, Jas. Brazier ; Outside Guard, Jas. 
Coleman. This lodge promises to be one of the 
best in London. The Grand Secretary was 
assisted in the institution of tMis lodge by the 
officers and members of the city lodges, He 
also paid a flying visit to St. Thomas, and spent 
several hours with the principal officers there. 
Chester and Truro lodges attended divine ser- 
vice on Sunday last. 
CANADIAN HOME CIRCLE, 

A circle of the Order, No. 106, has been insti- 

tuted at Napanee with the following officers: 


|P.L, T.D. Prauyn; L., H. V. Fralick; V. L, 


Sarah Fralick ; Secy.,.W. E. Doxsee ; T., G. H. 
Cowan; F. Secy., M. A. Shirley; C., Mrs. 
Jane Fralick ; M., M. A. Parrott; W., Mrs. H. 


‘ | Fralick; G., Mrs. G. Bs ‘tig Be We 
the Supreme | Fralick ; G., Mrs. G. Baughn; Sen., F. W 


Vandusen ; Med, Examiner, Dr. G. H. Cowan. 


The circle starts with a membership of twenty | 
| and is composed of some of the leading citizens. 


Messrs. P. M. Patteson, supreme organizer, 
Waterford; J. H. McLachlan and G. Hartley 
of Parkdale Circle, called at the new office, 34 
Church street, during the week. 

The Committee on Revision of the Constitu- 
tion will hold their final meeting early during 
the coming week. 

The committee have recommended that ten 


| per cent. of each assessment be set aside asa 


reserve fund against excessive mortality. The 
members seem to be divided as to the necessity 
of a reserve fund in a benevolent order, and 
there isa strong probability that this portion 
of the report will be rejected. 

The Supreme Circle will meet in fourth 
annual session in Hamilton on the 20th of 
August. The Hamilton members are already 
making provisions for the reception of repre- 
It is expected that there will be 


112 lodges represented and about 150 members 
in attendance, 


W. C. MURRAY 


FASHIONABLE TAILOR 


279 YONGE STREET 


FIRST-CLASS FIT AND FINISH TO ALL 
OUR WORK 


ST. GEORGE'S SOCIETY. 


There is quite a lull in the Friday night 
applications for relief. Last week only four 
asked for relief, and the number of applicants 
during the week has considerably diminished, 
owing to work being comparatively plentiful 


for all, 


Jtte Cottingham 


Mr. Pell, the secretary of the society, reports 


a very pleasing circumstance which occurred 
last week, Whilst walking down the street 
he was accosted by a well-dressed man, who 
asked Mr. Pell if he did not recognize him. 
For a moment the worthy secretary of St. 
George could not place him, but suddenly it 
flashed across his mind that this was a young 
man the society had assisted Jast winter, at a 
time when he was badly in need of help. In 
fact he had been compelled to seek refuge in 
the House of Industry again and again. Mr. 
Pell assisted him, and to-day that young man is 
a respectable and useful member of society, fill- 
ing a position in a mercantile office with credit 
to himself and to those who are connected 
with him; ‘‘and,” said he, ‘‘Mr. Pell, I am 
going to return to St. George’s Society the 
amount it has so kindly assisted me with in 
the past.” : 

The Building Committee met last Friday, 
and decided amongst other things to com- 
mence collecting subscriptions for the proposed 
new buildings in connection with the work of 
the society. A site has been located—on the 
Fleming property on Elm street, and prom- 
inent men in the city have signified their inten- 
tion of assisting by material help, as well as 
by their good wishes. 

The different members of the society are fall- 
ing into line with creditable unanimity, and it 
is to be hoped that the time is not far distant 
when this laudable scheme shall have been 
carried to a successful issue. 





——— 


Mr. Hardcash (prospective father-in-law of 
Goitt)—I suppose your master, Mr. Goitt likes 
a good time, just like all young fellows, eh? 

Hawkins (on his guard)—Lawd, no sir. His 
moral are hunapproachable. 








A Protest from a New Quarter. 
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Tramp 
boys—tramps 
against yer pauper immigrants from England. 
and them fellers? 





Old Enough to 





Talk about yer National Policy and P 
as was born and gits our livin’ right here in this country, havin’ to compete now 





ertection fer all classes, Pshaw! wy ’ere’s us 


Aint we got no interests same as manufacters 


Keep out them foreign paupers and give the native tramps a show. 


Know Better, 


The Senatorial bad boy who so often cruelly startles poor old Grandpa Senate out of his tran- 


quil repose by letting o 


his political fire-cracker under the good old gentleman's chair. 


ELM STREET 


1 1-2 


Is provided with a large assortment of the 
latest designs of patterns for stamping. 
Perforated patterns sold to the trade only 
and made to order. Stamping boat flags 
and badges and designing a specialty. 


J. F. THOMSON GEO. DUNSTAN 


THOMSON & DUNSTAN 


Real Estate Brokers 
FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE AGENTS 


Mail Building - Bay Street 


TELEPHONE 1327 


MISS HARRITA L. CHENEY 


(Finished under Mrs. Long of Boston, and Soloist in 
Henry Ward Beecher’s church, and late of New York.) 


Teacher of Voice Culture 


has organized a class and will take private pupils, apply 
at R. S. Williams & Co.’s piano rooms, Yonge Street, 

MISS CHENEY will accept concert engagements, or as 
soprano soloist in a choir. 


JAS. Cox & SON 
83 Yonge Street 


PASTRY COOKS AND CONFECTIONERS 


Luncheon and Ice Cream Parlors 





|g tel 





No. 1 ROSSIN BLOCK 


GENTLEMEN'S FULL DRESS TOILET 


| Prince Alberts, Silk Lined Over- 
coats a Specialty 





| I deal in fabrics made from the choicest 
| wools by the best looms in the world | 
and make them in the most 


“THOROUGHLY ARTISTIC MANNER 


at the lowest prices consistent with | 
the highest standard 





LAWN TENNIS SETS, 


AT | 


'$7.00, $8.50, $10, $12.50, | 
$15, $17.50, $20 


SPLENDID VALUE 





QUA & CO. 


49 King St. West 





| 


DINEEN'S HATSTORE 


COR. KING AND YONGE STS. 


Closes Every Evening but Saturday a 7 
O’clock. Closes on Saturday at 11 p. m. 





Sole Agents for HENRY HEATH'S 


LONDON SILK HATS 





Sole Agents for DUNLAP’S celebrated 


NEW YORK SILK HATS 





Heaviest Importers of Medium and Low- 
Priced Derbys in Toronto. 





Boys’ and Children’s Hats a Specialty, 


FANCY SCARFS 


_—— 


Tae “Gi LEGER” 


is one of Welch, Margetson & Co.’s 
new spring styles, and is a very 
taking shape 


THE ‘MOSTON” 


is a very fine made-up scarf, soft 
top, and fits into the collar well 





The finest assortment of High 
Class. Furnishings in the city 


| hj) WHEATON & CO. 


17 KING STREET WEST 


COR. JORDAN. 


|DORENWEND’S NEW STYLES 


FRONTPIECES 


Take the Lead! 





THE 


‘Summer, Painted, Standard & Nov Pompadour 


Are the most becoming designs yet offe ed. No wiggy or 
heavy look about them—as natural as the hair on the head. 
Come and see them. Also all other kinds of HAIR GOODS, 
HAIR ORNAMENTS, &c. Just opened, fine lines of 
HAIR PINS, in Sheil, Amber, Jet, &c. 


A. DORENWEND 


PARIS HAIR WORKS, 
103 and 105 YONGE ST., TORONTO 


The Leading House for Fine Hair Goods. 


S. J. DIXON, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


Cor. Yonge and King Streets. 
FINE WORK A SPECIALTY. 

















one. ALL OVER JET WRAPS, 


<TH S. MORISON & CO.“ 
The Ladies’ Tailors, 218 Yonge St., cor. Albert 
SPECIALTIES FOR NEXT WEEK 
MANTLE DEPARTMENT 


HOUSE JERSEYS from $1 upwards. 


Every lady should have 


from $5 upwards. 50 BLACK 


JERSEY JACKETS at $1.50, worth $3.50, 50 at $2.50, worth $5. 
40 BLACK JERSEY JACKETS at $3.25, worth $6. 


DRESS 


GOODS 


Just received a lot of ALL-WOOL NUNS’ VEILINGS, at 12ic., 
worth 20c., also 50 pieces CAMELOT CLOTHS at 10c., well worth 


20¢e. 


SILKS 


COLORED SATIN MERVS and RHADAMES in all the fashion- 
able shades, 50c., 75c. and $1, worth double the money. 


KID GLOVES 


The followin celebrated 
FRERES and 5o 


35, 50, 75 and 90c. 


makes—LAURENCE, 
SEPHINE, in two, three and four buttons at 25, 


PERRIN 


CORSETS 


A large selection, compateteg all the leading makes, at 
0. e have a corset made special 


ranging from 50c. to $2. 


pene 
y for 


our trade at $1, guaranteed not to break or curl, or money 


refunded, 





DRESS AND MANTLEMAKING AN ART WITH US 


Pe] H. S. MORISON & CO. 
218 Yonge Street, successors to J. Pittman & Co 


= 
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Society. 
(Continued from Page Two.) 
Littlejohn Fox, tall, thin and woe-begone, 
strangely out of place must he have felt as 
such a character in such a show; Mr. Kowley 
Moffatt, in long scarlet cloak and with face 
like that I once saw in a picture of Cardinal 
Wolsey lying in state after death; Capt. Mac- 
dougall, whose broad shoulders and sinewy 
frame secured him safety from the result of 
his overbearing looks and actions free; the 
crowds of brightly-dressed rustics, silly, win- 
ning, gaping or rudely gay as became their 
several characters; the handsome, dashing, 
naughty gentlemen of the court, with ladies 
beautiful and, if history errs not, naughty as 
themselves; the village witch, whose bent 
shoulders and high-pointed hat could not con- 
ceal a most exceptionally pretty face. 
* 


The gem of the masque was,I thought, the 
¢rio, dance and song with chorus of rustics, by 
Miss Weatherstons, Mr. Rutherford and Mr. 
Dunstan. It was dance and sung with a verve 
and go that would have done credit to a pro- 
fessional performance, and has been nightly re- 
demanded. Madame D’Aurias two songs 
were not a good choice ; some old English bal- 
iad, even though it did not afford her so good a 
chance of displaying her fine execution, would 
have been better suited tothe place. The part of 
Mr. Wood, the gentleman-usher, wasathankless 
one; he made good use, however, of his powerful 
voice, and spoke his lines so that they could be 
heard, It wasa pity that the audience would 
not remain seated to listen to the lines of the 
epilogue, for they were distinctly worth listen- 
ing to. So few people can have heard them 
that I should be doing a service to the readers 
of SATURDAY NIGHT by quoting them here, but 
unfortunately I have lost my copy of the 
libretto, so cannot do so. It onJy remains to be 
said that the greatest credit is due to Mrs, 
Harrison (Seranus), and also to Mrs. Fitzgibbon, 
for their conception of so quaint a conceit, and 
for the thoroughness with which the idea was 
carried out. Many books must they have con- 
sulted, and many old pictures sought out in 
the course of their labors. 


A number of Miss Donna Lamont’s little 
friends met at her parents’ residence, to cele- 
brate her eleventh birthday, on Friday last. 
The evening passed pleasantly, in dancing and 
games, presided over by the youthful hostess 
with a tact which would have done credit to 
matarer years, After supper the juveniles de- 
parted heartily wishing Miss Donna and them- 
selves, Many happy returns of the day. 


When what I am writing is in the hands of 
the many readers of SATURDAY NIGHT, the ball 
which closed the fair will also be a thing of the 
past. Fancy dress and calico it has been called, 
but it was understood that wearers of the 
orthodox black coat and white tie would also 
be welcomed. Mr. Mervyn Mackenzie has ably 
performed his duties as secretary, and the com- 
mitteemen, Messrs. O'Brien, Morrison, G. 
Michie, E. C. Rutherford, W. Spratt, C. S, 
Dickson, R. M. Shanly, Hay, B. Cronyn, R. 
Tho.inas, A. Nordheimer, Harcourt-Vernon, W. 
R. Moffatt, George Torrance and Fox, have, 
with short time at their disposal, left no stone 
unturned to command success. The lady 
patronesses were Mesdames Douglas Armour, 
W. J. Baines, Cattanach, Drayton, Dickson, 
Lee, McMurray, MacKelcan, McMahon, Albert 
Nordheimer, Skae and Torrance. 


. 

Although most of the ladies employed in 
many capacities at the Fair adhered accurately 
to the wishes of the management that they 
should attire themselves in old English dresses, 
yet a few rather startling anachronisms might 
be seen. I noticed one lady dressed as an Italian 
peasant, and another in a very pretty costume, 
mamely that of a French cook. Again is it 
possible that some gowns of the last century 
were as similar to a charming morning frock of 
the present day, as those worn by more than 


one lady in the flower-stall. 
* 


On Thursday the Allan steamer Parisian 
sailed from Quebec, and bore with her his 
Excellency the Marquis of Lansdowne and 
Lady Lansdowne, Early next week Lord Stan- 
ley of Preston sails from Liverpool, thus the 
new Governor-General will pass the late Gover- 
nor-General in mid-ocean. The King is dead, 
long live the King. If Lord Stanley shows the 
same penchant for Toronto that his predecessor 
always evinced, and if he proves to be so 
socially agreeable a man and hospitable an 
entertainer, he will be warmly welcomed, and 
at the close of his five years will be regretted as 
Lord Lansdowne is regretted. 

* 


The same boat which took Lord Lansdowne 
from Canada’s shores bore also two of the most 
popular of Toronto dames de societe. Mrs, J. 
K. Kerr goes to spend a few weeks at her home 
in Cheshire, and later, when Mr. Kerr joins 
her, will travel through Germany, Switzerland, 
and Italy. Miss Laura Boulton of Grange 
Road, until the voyage is over at all events, 
will be Mrs. Kerr’s traveling companion. This 
will be Miss Boulton’s first experience of Eng- 
land, and ere she returns will have seen some- 
thing of the continent. | 


Two other passengers on the Parisian were 
Colonel Gzowski and the Hon. Oliver Mowat. 
Colonel and Honorable for the last time. The 
Queen has recognized their great services, and 
they will return K, C, B's, 


Yet another lady of Toronto goes by the same 
Popular boat. Mrs, Christopher Robinson has so 
far recovered from an illness so severe that it 
Was at one time pronounced hopeless, that com- 
plete change of air and scene is said to be all 
that is wanted to complete her cure. 

& 


On Monday, by way of a farewell to Mrs. 
Kerr and Miss Boulton, Miss Robinson gave a 
large tea party at Sleepy Hollow. All who 
were invited attended to bid the fair travelers 


von voyage. e 


Colonel and Mrs, Grant, also Mr. Beverley 
Robinson, jr., are at present staying at Sleepy 


Hollow. 
* 


Another holiday seeker on the other side of the 
Atlantic is Mr. John Morrow, who has chosen 
& North German Lloyd steamer for his transit, 

* 


Miss Laura D'Arcy Boulton is residing in 
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New York for the present. I believe that her 
elder sister, Miss Boulton, is to follow her there 
shortly. 


Miss Mabel Henderson of Kingston is stay- 
ing with Mr. and Mrs, Temple on St. George 


street. 
* 


Mr. Wm. McInnes has left Mrs. Heward’s 


house and returned to Montreal. 
* 


Another of the ladies whom Toronto will 
temporarily mourn is Miss D’Alton McCarthy, 
who lzaves in a week or two for an extended 
visit to England. 


Another face which after so long a seclusion 
it was pleasant to see in public once more was 
that of Mrs. Samuel Nordheimer. In a close- 
fitting black dress Mrs. Nordheimer looked her 
best. On the same night the same sombre but 
becoming color was worn by Mrs. Melford 
Boulton, Mrs. Bankes, Mrs. Heineman, Mrs. 
Albert Nordheimer and several other ladies. 


* 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Nordheimer’s riding and 
driving party to the Humber last week was 
largely attended and highly enjoyable. There 
are few towns whose environs afford better 
riding grounds than the turf and sandy roads 


both to the west and east of Toronto. 
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Dr. and Mrs. Larratt-Smith also gave a large 
riding party on the same day. Their course 
over the Don and in the direction of Nor- 
way caused them to fall in with the Toronto 
Hunt Club and hounds, and enabled them to 
join in the exciting chase of a real tame fox. 
The other party had a fox too, also fairly tame, 
but of a different kind. 


. 

I must not forget to mention that the charm 
of Miss Annie Howden’s excellent singing was 
added to the cafe chantant at the fair this 
week. With two such singers as Miss Howden 
and Mrs. MacKelcan from outside, and with 
Miss Robinson, Mrs. Torrance, Miss Morgan, Mr, 
William Blake, and Mr. Schuch from amongst 
our local talent, there was music in the charm- 
ing cafe well worth the price one paid to hear 
it. Ten cents admission, ten cents for coffee, 
twenty-five cents for a package of cigarettes— 
ridiculously cheap. 
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an badotiiuaadvic Ui Lic ilusi WOLiu 
that hangs on the skirts of the first, and that 
mass of human beings that delights in looking 
at and wondering over the fashionable world— 
all these have been doing the Art Fair; and all 
else has been absorbed in this same Art Fair. 
Crowds have been there, and in all the con- 
fusion and busy hum the parade of fashion and 
costumery was, after all, compelled to share 
the public interest with the Divine Art. Music 
was almost constant. In the first place the 
permanent part of the entertainment was an 
orchestra of twelve men supplied by Mr. 
Thomas Claxton, who played very fairly, but 
who had the same antipathy to rehearsals that 
the conventional small boy has to soap and 
water. In addition to this the drummer de- 
serves special mention for the alacrity with | 
which he improvised a big drum obligato to 
the Wedding March. The music of Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream had been adapted for 
the pageant of this title by Mr. J. H. Plummer, 
and this with a good part of the May Masque 
was supplied by the orchestra. As time wore 
on all went much smoother, and this became an 
established favorite. 


Few who saw the May Masque could form 
any idea of the anxious moments it had 
cost Mrs. J. W. F. Harrison, who compiled it 
and pieced it together very cleverly. A band 
of good-natured, easy-going, well-intentioned 
workers such as this merry crew is the hardest 
material in the world to manage, and that the 
performances turned out such successes is 
vastly to that lady’s credit. Mme. D'Auria 
sang two old English songs, ot which The 
Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington received an ex- 
quisite rendering. As the Queen of the May 
this lady was very successful, and was almost 
completely disguised, so much so that when I 
heard her first song and saw the Signor accom- 
panying her I concluded it was a conservatory 
debutante and was congratulating that institu- 
tion warmly on its good fortune. Miss Weath- 
erston made a capital Maid Marian, and infused 
a spirit and decision into her part which excel- 
lently portrayed the vixenish and jealous girl. 

* 


wWusiu, 


Mr. Moffatt’s Sheriff of Nottingham, Mr. | 
Rutherford’s Jester and Mr, Dunstan’s Friar | 
Tuck were unquestionable successes, and the 
Morris Dance by Maid Marian, Friar Tuck and 
the Jester, was full of spirit and dash, and had 
to be repeated on each occasion. A valuable 
addition to the musical forces was Mr. Sims 
Richards, who sang several of his characteristic 
English songs with great gusto and to the 
delight of the audience. One of these carried 
with it a chorus which might have been made 
effective, and which was spoiled by being sung 
in unison, for which it was altogether unfitted. | 
The choruses generally were well sung, espec- 
ially Come Lasses and Lads, The action was | 
here and there a little halting and abrupt, but 
improved vastly with each performance, a 
result that was due to Mrs, Morrison’s watch- 
ful supervision, This lady has had the whole 
of the stage arrangements in her care, and cer- 
tainly had no sinecure, as this department 
embraced all that goes to make a regular 
theater and its spectacular performances. 


The Midsummer Night’s Dream was beauti- 
fully rendered by some fifty young girls and 
boys, who had been trained in the music by 
Mr. Plummer, and did him excellent credit. 
They sang with precision and confidence, and 
their perfect time and intonation made this, 
to my mind, the most pleasing performance of 
the Fair, with a possible reservation in favor 





of Mrs. Hillary’s Gipsies. Miss Connie Jarvis 
made a most graceful, Oberon, and was well 
paired with Miss Edith Jarvis as Titania. 
Master Walter Moss was a most entertaining 
Puck, while Master Vaux Chadwick was thor- 
oughly successful as the dazed weaver, Bottom. 


All the solo parts were most creditably sung, 
but the honors were carried off by Miss Ella 
Patterson as First Fary, who has a beautiful, 
fresh voice, and who sings with gusto, taste, 


and expression. 
* 


A rare treat was the singing of the Gipsies 
from Bohemia, A band of some twenty young 
ladies, characteristically attired, sang some 
beautiful part-songs in splendid style, under 
the efficient leadership of Miss Hillary, who 
was ably seconded by Miss Elwell and Mme. 
de Chadenedes. An _ especially charming 
feature was the singing, by the latter, of Robin 
Adair with vocal accompaniment. A _ pro- 
gramme of most enjoyable music, under Mr. 
Torrington’s direction, occupied part of one 
evening in which Mrs. Caldwell, Miss Cheney, 
Miss Ryan and Mr. Arlidge took part. Mrs. 
Caidwell sang the ever-enjoyable Lo! Here the 
Gentle Lark at Heaven’s Gate, with the assist- 
ance of Mr, Arlidge and his flute, to the great 
delight of the audience, and had to repeat it. 
Mr. Arlidge played a solo in his best style, and 
Miss Cheney and Miss Ryan sang The Last 
Rose of Summer and Robert toi que J’aime, 
respectively, in a manner that drew forth the 
warmest applause. On Saturday evening Mr. 
Edward Fisher directed a coneert contributed 
by the Conservatory of Music, which was much 
enjoyed by all present. 


Miss Elwell played three very old piano pieces 
with excellent effect. She hasa fine firm touch 


and great technical facility, and plays with a | 


delightful certainty. One always feels that she 
thoroughly understands what she is going to 
do and does it accordingly without any shilly- 
shally. I have heard the whilom Toronto 
String Quartette speak in terms of the highest 
praise of her on the occasion when she assisted 


them, the universal verdict being that she is as | 


steady as arock. The vocal performers were 
Miss Chaplain, Miss Evelyn Severs, Mr. Bun- 
ton and Miss Annie Howden, all of whom sang 
most charmingly. A curious matter was the 
crediting of Tacea la Notte to the Huguenots. 
Such a mistake should not occur on the pro- 
gramme of an educational institution. Miss 
Alexander gave an excellent reading from the 
Merchant of Venice. 


In the cafe chantant there was a rare mix- 
ture of lovely young ladies, medieval cos- 
tumes, coffee, cigarettes and music. Every 
night there was a succession of fine vocal pro- 
grammes which were short but sweet. Two or 
three songs or quartettes formed the entertain- 
ment for those whom the blandishments of 
Mr. Rutherford and Mr, Baines as outside 
agents had attracted, and then they were in- 


vited to depart and make room for another | 


audience. By this means quite a number 
of concerts was given each evening, and 
a handsome pecuniary result realized. 
Among those who took part in these concerts 
were Mrs. Geo. Torrance, Mrs. Frank Mac- 
Kelcan, Miss Robinson, Miss Howden, Miss 
Armstrong, Mr. W. Blake and Mr. Schuch. 
. 


Next week brings us the Choral Society’s con- 
cert on Tuesday night, for which great prepar- 
ations are being made and which promises to 
be one of the most effective entertainments 
given by that well conducted society. Wed- 
nesday ushers in the piano recital of Mr. Harry 
M. Field, the young Torontonian who was 
already a favorite in musical circles before he 
went to Germany, where he spent three years 
in study under the best masters. As Mr. Field 
has not played in public since his return great 
interest is manifested in this recital, and I can 
assure the readers of SarurDAY NIGHT that 
those who have been favored with a private 
hearing are uniformly delighted with his work. 
He will play the Beethoven sonata in G flat, op. 
31, a ballade of Chopin and the Liszt E Major 
Polonaise. Miss Agnes Huntington, who is 
always sure of a welcome in Toronto, will assist 
Mr. Field and will sing Ah Quel Giorno from 
Semiramide, Three Love Hours by Studley and 


Schumann’s O, Sonnenschein. 
ae 


I have received some very complimentary 
notices from Halifax and St. John papers anent 
the singing of Mr. Joseph Fay. This gentleman 
is an old Toronto boy, whom many will remem- 
ber as Mr. Joseph C. Fahey. Joe is married 
and is now one of the best comic opera bari- 
tones in America, and we oldsters can only re- 
gret that our good luck has not been sufficient 
to bring him to us in many years, 
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A very enjoyab!e organ recital was given by 
several of Mr. Torrington’s pupils on Saturday 
afternoon in the Metropolitan Church. Pupils’ 
recitals, as a rule, are not the most en- 
joyable events to attend, but this proved a 
welcome exception. The programme was 
opened by Miss Williams, who played an 
Andante in F by Calkin, and an Allegro by 
Rink most effectively. Mr. Blakeley, organist 
of Sherbourne street Church, played Mendels- 
sohn’s No. 2 Sonata, and Bach’s G minor 
fugue with excellent technique and with a 
thorough mastery of the resources of the fine 
instrument he was playing on. It will be 
well to keep an eye on this young 
gentleman ; he is one of the rising ones. Mrs. 
Blight played the D Major Fugue in superb 
style and followed with a movement from a 
sonata by Guilmant. Messrs. George Taylor 
and Fred Warrington sang a solo each and a 
duet, and Mr. Torringtonclosed the programme 
with a brilliant rendering of Meyerbeer’s Fack- 


eltanz. : 


The great Gilmore will be here with his splen- 
did band on Monday and Tuesday, June 4 and 


| 5. He brings with him a brigade of anvil 


players and a park of artillery, and with 
the chorus of the Philharmonic Society 
will give an ideal rendering of the Anvil 
Chorus and of the great national hymns, 
Mme. Annie Louise Tanner and Sig, Taglia- 
pietra are the great vocal attractions, and will 
be assisted by others of equal excellence. 
Some splendid choruses from the oratorios 
and operas will be performed, and the musical 
season will receive a fitting close. 


In my notice of Mr. Torrington’s piano recital 
on the 9th, I omitted to mention that the piano 
part in the Beethoven trio was played by Miss 
Bailey. The omission was an injustice to that 
young lady, as she is one of Mr. Torrington’s 


most promising pupils, and is an. excellent 
executant, METRONOME, 














Personal. 


Mr. and Mrs, R. C. Kirkpatrick have returned 
from their wedding trip and have taken up 
their residence at 272 Jarvis street. ‘ 

Mrs. Stewart of Neunham, Haliburton, is in 
town, the guest of Mrs. J. J. Dixon of 214 Wel- 
lesley street. 

Mr. C. A. Hirschfelder, American Vice- 
Consul, sailed on board the S. S. Circassian 
for the old country in pursuit of scientific re- 
searches, 





Mr. Walter Townsend and family leave To- 
ronto shortly for Montreal. The household 
furniture is to be sold on Tuesday next at the 
family residence, 189 College street. 


The presentation of tournament prizes will 


take place to-night at the Athenzeum Club, | 


Refreshments will be provided by Harry Webb, 
and doubtless a large gathering of the members 
of the club and their lady friends will make 
this popular club room a brilliant scene to- 
night. 





For 


Saturday Night. 





He had known it well in his boyhood days, 
From the mill-pond up to its source ; 

Thro’ beaver-nieadows and birckeu glades, 

Where sunshine shimmers, and sunlight fades, 
He had followed its winding course. 


In cedar shades where the trout lay deep, 
And the nettle and tall fern grew, 

Thro’ fields of clover and growing grain, 

Past snow-white orchard and country lane. 
Each pathway his footsteps knew. 


On each beaten path near the stream’s green banks, 
His bare, sun-browned feet had strayed, . 

What slippery logs he here had crossed, 

What speckled ‘ monster” he there had “lost,” 
What wonderful catches he made. 


And he thinks of it all with a bitter pain, 
At the close of one long, hot day, 
Just twenty years after, as he hobbles lame, 
With empty basket, and pain-wracked frame, 
By that stream in the twilight grey. 


Each favorite pool has been sought for in vain, 
In this stream now so sluggish and strange, 
For the old-time meadows and sun-lit glades, 
The musical rapids and silver cascades 
Belong to the shadows of change. 


And a small, freckled boy, with a crooked pole, 
And a long string of suckers and ‘ pout,” 
Looks over the stream with a grinning surprise, 
As the luckless fisherman eagerly cries: 
‘* How much do you want for your trout?” 


And he learns with a pang that the trout is unknown, 
That the stream holds but suckers and ‘‘vats,” 
And his wonderful tales of some old time catch, 
Some ‘‘four-pound beauty,” with others to match, 
Are received by that boy with—‘* Rats!” 
—S. HUNTER, 
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Fifty cents on the dollaris the figure that 
Dantord Roche & Co., are clearing out cloth- 





ing, hats and tweeds, and seventy-five cents | 
on the dollar for carpets, they intend to relin- | 


guish the above departments, and enlarge 


their other department, namely : dress goods, | 





silks, hosiery, millinery and mantles. They 
sell a good clsss of goods, 
= eiiesenoseaaeoe 
The Cradle, the Altar and the Tomb 
Births. 


Kohl, Mrs. G. A., on the 12th inst., at Montreal—a 


daughter. 
Perrin, Mrs. L., on the 2lst inst., at the Manse, Kirkfield 


—a daughter. 


Crickmore, Mrs. Edwin, on the 21st inst., at Erindale—a | 


daughter. é 
Blackstock, Mrs. T. G., on the 19th inst., at 411 Sher- 


bourne street—a son. 





Marriages. 

JACKES—LEE—At the residence of the bride’s father, No. 
526 Jarvis street, by the venerable Archdeacon Body, 
rector of St. Peter's Church, Mr. E. H. Jackes, only son of 
Joseph Jackes, of the Elms, to Emily (Lulu), eldest daugh- 
ter of Thomas H. Lee, all of Toronto. 


PRICE—ROGERS—At the residence of the bride's father, | 


270 Bathurst street, on Wednesday, May 16, by the Rev. G. 


L. Allbutt, Wm. R. Price, to Minnie, eldest daughter of J. | 


W. D. Rogers, Toronto. ° 


ROBINSON—POYNTON—On May 16th, in the Church of 
the Redeemer, Toronto, by the Rev. Septimus Jones, M. A., | 


rector, assisted by the Rev. Dr. Sheraton, Principal of Wy- 
cliffe College, the Rev. J. Cooper Robinson, missionary 
designate for Japan, to Bissie, second daughter of E. Poyn- 
ton, of Nottingham, England, . 


Deaths. 


Manning, Alexander Francis, on 
aged 37 years. , 
Briggs, Henry, on 21st year, at Toronto, aged 68 years. 





Davis, George, on 18th inst., at Brampton, aged 66 years. | 


Bryant, Mrs, James, on 22nd inst., at Bradford. 

Smith, Charles M., on 22nd inst., at Toronto, aged 39 years, 

Bennett, Donella May, on 19th inst , at Toronto, aged 3 
years, 
“ McLennan, Christina, on 13th inst., at Toronto Junction, 
aged 67 years. 3 

Paul, Annie, on 19th inst., at Toronto, aged 31 years. 

Bowa an, Barbara, on 20th inst., at Toronto, aged 73 years. 

Strathy, George Hatton, De Winton, at Sydney, Austra- 
lia, aged 29 years. : 

Woodhouse, John, on 19th inst., at Port Whitby, aged 71 
years. ins 

Eckardt, Andrew, on 20th insé., at Unionville, aged 77 
years, 

Dalton, S. E., wife of Dr. W. H. Dalton, on 2ist inst., at 
Toronto, aged 68 years. 
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Out of Town. 





CHATHAM, 


Mr. Archibald Campbell, M.P., left on Tues- 
day last for Ottawa. 

Miss Birdie Brooke is in London visiting 
friends. 

Mr. Reginald V. Bray returned from Toronto 
last week, having been successful in his first 
medical university examination. 

Messrs. Walter Scane, Gerald Pegley, James 
McColl, J. D. Lamont and J. Reed, our success- 
ful law students, have returnec trom Toronto, 

The Northwoods have decided to bring Mra. 


20th inst., at Toronto, 
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Scott-Siddons here again this season. She will 
give her recitals in their hall on the 23rd inst. 
ann pol thao od ] the -B. of M., was sud- 
alled to ndon on Wednesday last to 
the death-bed of his brother. Fepona. 


GALT, 


Mrs. Scott-Siddons delighted a large and 
select audience on Monda evening. 

Mr. A. D. Strong of the Merchants’ Bank 
has resigned his gp to go into the insur- 
ance business in Galt. 

The Dundas Amateur Minstrels drew a 
crowded house here on Thursday last. The 
er was all that could be desired, bein 
void of the objectionable parts with whieh 
minstrels are usually fraught. 

The new Opera House, on Queen’s square, 
| requires but the interior decorations to be com- 
pleted. The play for the initial performance 
has not yet been decided upon. ARIEL. 





How to Obtain Sunbeams. 


Every one should have them. Have what? 
Stanton’s Sunbeam Photographs $1 per dozen. 
| pee southwest corner Yonge and Adelaide 
streets. 





Honest Tramp. 
A man of shambling gait and ragged appear- 





‘| ance forced himself into the counting-room of 


a large publishing house, and addressing the 
a who looked up in astonishment, 
said : 

‘**T want fifty cents.” 

** Don’t owe you anything.” 

‘*T know that, but need the money.” 

‘“* Want to buy something to eat, 1 suppose.” 

** No, sir, I don’t want anything to eat.” 

“Oh, I see, you want to buy your baby a pair 
of shoes.” 

** No, I don’t.” 

** Ah, you want to buy an undershirt.” 

** No, I don’t.” 

“Then, why do you want fifty cents ?” 

** Want to get drunk.” 

“ By George?” exclaimed the great business 
man, ** you are farther from being a hypocrite 
than any fellow I have seen this year. ere’s a 
dollar for you.” 





Ritualistic and Evangelical. 


‘“*So Muttonhedde and Pushwell have quar- 
relled, have they ?” 

‘*Yes—an awlul row.” 

*‘H’m! They’re both pretty bad-tempered, 
so I suppose a good many high words passed 
between them ?” 

“*Quite the contrary, dear boy; a good many 
low ones.” 





“CALIGRAPH” TYPEWRITER 


STANDS AT THE HEAD. 


Ser, 
= Sr 





Superior to any other for 


| Speed, Durability and Manifolding Power 


A special wide carriage machine for legal and insurance 


| work. 





PLEASE COMPARE MACHINES.—A Caligraph will 
| be gladly placed on trial beside any other writing machine. 
| No other machine invites a similar comparison. Machines 
sent on approval for a fortnight to intending purchasers. 

THE INEVITABLE CHANGE COMING.—The Hon. 
| C. Eug. Panet, Deputy Minister of Militia and Defence, 
| Ottawa, (10th Dec. , 1887,) writes: ‘ Sir,—Upon the trial that 
has been made in my office of the Caligraph submitted by 
| you I find it superior in many ways to the Remington type- 
| writer, and therefore authorize your changing the two 
| Remingtons for two No. 2 Caligraphs on the terms agreed 
upon.” Address for catalogue 

A. J. HENDERSON, 


General Agent, 15 Adelaide street E., Toronto. 


THE 


JACKSON'S POINT HOTEL COMPANY 


HAS 


Eight Cottages to Rent for the Summer. 











They are hardwood, newly built and well finished and 
| contain three bed-rooms, one sitting-room, about seventy- 
five feet of verandah around each and with kitchen and 
closets detached from main building. 
A Dining Hall will be erected on the property where 
those desiring may get their meals. 
Jackson's Point is situated on Lake Simcoe three hours 
run from Toronto, and is unrivalled for its sanitary advan- 
| tages, while the facilities for bathing, boating and fishing 
| can not be surpassed. The neighborhood also is noted for 
its beautiful drives in every direction. 
Rent $75 for season, this includes a supply of ice. 
For further particulars address 
F. G. TREMAYNE, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Sutton West. 


TORONTO SIGN CO. 
274 YONGE STREET, 


‘HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING 
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40 years’ record of honorable deal- 
ing 

40 years before an intelligent public 

40 years’ loyalty to our patrons 


40 years of liberal and equitabl: 
methods 


40 years manufacturers and dealers 





SPEAK STRONGER TO YOU THAN ANY WORDS OF OURS 


RS. Williams & Son 


143 Yonge Street, Toronto 
TELEPHONE 1504 
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TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 





GILMORE’S BAND JUBILER ! 
3 GRAND CONCERTS 


Full Band, 16 cele brated Solo . Solo Artists, Park of Artillery, 
Anvil Brigade. The Chorus of the Philharmonic Society 
at each Concert. 

Monday and Tuesday Evenings and aw After- 
noon Matinee, JUNE 4th and 5th 


Box plan opens at Nordheimer’s, Wednesday, May 30th. 
A new programme at each entertainment. 


The Finest Musical Organization that has ever 
visited Toronto. 


TORONTO CHORAL SOCIETY 


FINAL CONCERT 


For this Season will be given on 


TUESDAY EVENING, MAY 29 


IN 


PAVILION MUSIC HALL 








Consisting of best Choruses from principal works produced 
by the Society in previous years. 

The concert wil! be a complimentary one to Mr. Fisher, 
Conductor of the Society. Mr. Torrington, Mr. HasJam and 
Signor D’ Auria will each conduct one nutaber. 

Large Chorus. Efficient Orchestra. 

Madame PD’'AURIA, Mrs. BRADLEY, Miss HILLARY, 
Miss BUNTON, Mr. BLIGHT and others will assist. 

Subscribers desiring extra tickets should apply at once. 

Plan open to Subscribers at Nordheimer’s, Monday, 2ist 
May, 10 A.M., and to the public Wednesday, 23rd May. 

A. E. MINKLER, Hon. Sec’y. 





PAVILION, HORTICULTURAL GARDENS 


Mr. H. M. FIELD 


Will give a Piano Recital on WEDNESDAY 
EVENING, MAY 30th, assisted by 


Miss AGNES HUNTINGTON 
The favori'é e contra! to from New York. 
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Dominion Stained Glass Co. 





77 RICHMOND STREET WEST 


Memorial Windows and every description of Church and | 
Domestic Art Glass, including | 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Wheel-Cut, Sand-Cut, Embossed, Bent Glass 
and Bevelled Plate 


Also new and elegant designs in Bevelled, Engrdved and 
Silvered Plate for mantles. 


Designs and estimates on ap plic ation. Telephone 1470. 





THE BEST HOUSE IN TRADE 
Nobby, New aad Stylish Hats 


The largest variety can be seen from all the Leading 
Erglish and American Manufacturers. 


CHRISTY’S LONDON SILK HATS | 


New Style, Just to Hand, only $4 


J. & J. LUGSDIN | 


Manufacturers and Direct Importers, 101 Yonge Street. 


REFRIGERATORS | § 


NEW STYLES 
FINISHED IN OAK, MAHOGANY, OR ASH, | 


NATURAL COLOR 


PRICES FROM $8.00 TO $14.00 


Really fine goods, equal to any made. 
“GEM OIL ee 
Will bake a, b ad toast, fry, or broi tou 
ordir ré Pric nly 


I, A. WHATMOUGH, 1 126 King Si St. East. 
- SHE MART. 


(ESTABLISHED 1834.) 


BY OLIVER, COATE & CO 


IMP ORT. ANT 


Catalogue Sale—Unreserved | 


OF VALUABLE 


FURNITU RE 


Piano, Oil Paintings, Water Colors, Old Steel Engrav- | 
ings and Etchings by Celebrated Artists, Bric- 
a-Brac, China and Glatsware, Wilton, 
Axminster and Brussels Car- 
pets, Turkish Rugs, &c 








We have been favored with instructions from Walter | 
Townsend, hd who is leaving the city, to sell by auction 
at his residence | 


189 COLLEGE STREET, | 


ON 


‘Tuesday, May 29,’88 


Commencing at 


12 O'CLOCK, NOON, 


OAK HALL 


Only $11. {0 Toronto to New York 


Goulden & Trorey 


ASK FOR 


KING OF THE TABLE WATERS 


Men’s Youths’ & Boys’ 


LIGHT-WEIGHT 


SPRING 
OVERCOATS 


In the above goods we excel this spring ; 
we have had made up a tremendous stock, 
all sizes from 24 up to 48 inches, consequently | - 
we can fit the smallest boy or the largest 
man, and what is more we can produce 


ANY SHADE OR ANY PRICE! 





Bottled by the 


1 King St Ba,” ST. HYACINTHE MINERAL WATER CO. 


TORONTO. 
WILLIAM RUTHERFORD - Manager. | ST. HYACINTH E, P. QU Ee 
D Nactinten noe All | 
NOT A MOVING PANORAMA " AN ACTUAL W. G. WOODCOCK, Agent Ke 
BATTLE FIELD|~— 


Ninian fiver ite! gee ee ee ll | 
OHIGORA ~ -DOMINION’ | 


In Connection with the New York Central and 
Michigan Central Railway 





67 Yonge Street 

















Open every work day from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
ADMISSION 50c., CHILDREN 26c. 
Every Saturday Night from 7 to 10:30 
ADMISSION 25c. 


ATTLE OF SEDA 








Single Trips Commencing Tuesday, May 22nd 


ORGANS AND 


Steamer will leave Yonge street wharf at 7 a.m. for 


66 c 99 | Niagara-on-Lake, Lewiston, Falls, Buffalo, New York, 
Boston, and all points east and west. Tickets at all offices 
Cc of Canadian Pacific Railway ; Barlow Cumberland, 72 Yonge 


sian ee > street ; A. F. Webster, 56 Yonge street ; Gzowski & Buchan, 

I » is . ic . : . 2. ’ 

8 now pu . hed in book form rice in paper in hand 4 King street east. JOHN FOY, Manager. TON e, AND 
somely designed paper cover 30 cents; bound in cloth 

and gold 60 cents. Order at once, either direct from Tux SWEETNESS DURABILITY 


SuHEPPARD PUBLISHING Co., or seg your newsdealer. 











PACIFIC 
Ay TZ. 


SPECIAL COLONIST EXCURSION 


TO 
WINNIPEG AND RETURN 


$25.00! 


From any station on the Canadian Pacific and Grand 

Trunk Railways Toronto and West. 

JUNE 6th, 7th and 8th, 1888. 
Tickets Good to Return till 16th July, 1888. 

Seeing is Believing! 

FARMERS, Go and See for Yourselves 
That Wonderful Canadian North-West. 

Berths in Colonist Sleeping Cars free. Special rates for 


TORONTO TEMPLE OF MUSIC 


(FORMERLY RUSE’S) 


68 KING STREET WEST. 


VIA THE ERIE RAILWAY. 


Parties visiting New York taking passage by any steam- 
ship company will save time and money by taking the Erie 
Railway, as they will land you at the foot of Chambers 
and Twenty- third streets and close to all steamship wharves, 
The only line running Pullmans from Suspension Bridge to 
| New York. 





ee 


THE WINTER IS OVER | 


AND NEARLY 


EVERY LADY AND GENTLEMAN WE HAVE A VERY FINE LINE OF 


-|/BABY CARRIAGES 


which we are offering at 


EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES 


We would call special attention to our carriages at $7, $9, $9.50,£SIG 
and $15. Our line of 


AMERICAN CARRIAGES 


See them before buying 


requires something new in the Jewelers Art, either in Pre- 

cious Gems or other articles of Jewelry to decorate their 

persons with. For the finest and most reliable goods call 
on the well-known firm of 


WOLTZ BROS. & CO. 
5 LEADER LANE, TORONTO. 








are unsurpassed in quality and cheapness. 


H. A. COLLINS 
90 Yonge Street. 





| 






land-seekers from Winnipeg westward. This will be the 
only North- W est E xcnrsion of the season. 
pany, 
EVE. RY FS O DY. WR. CALLAWAY, 110 King street weet, Toronto. 
ee Pee tle, lie LUCIUS TUTTLE, D. McNICOLL, 
ae a a eae caadie. Pass. and Traffic Man. Gen. Pass. Agent. 
READS the various Governments, Provin- a 
cial and Dominion. The important 
events im the life of yourself 
your famfy should be reo~rded there, Notices of births, marriages and deaths 
MAIL, not lone for the reason that 
euch ts the social custom, but alss 
the tacts for Gmetocomé, The small charge of 50 cen for one insertion ofe birth, 
MARRIAGE== ; 
should deter 
no one, and 
should be borne in mind ls this: Sod ISG 
D = A l pi It ‘9 well that some one paper 
should bave al! of these notices. X 
THE MAIL now receives nearly 
every one of them; therefore, when you can afford to insert in only one paper, 
. . 
THE MAIL now cocupies the foremost piace In Canadian Journ alism.--" Hale (; ] H F h 
fon News” 
a scabies siiahaitaa nie | eneral House Furnishings 
THE mail, TORONTO, CANADA CANADA : 
= 32 King Street West, Toronto 
Railway and Steamship 
| | Practice Pianos of othe makers for Beginners 
at $50, $75, $100 and $125. TERMS EASY, — RMS EASY, 


Bae sees UNSURPASSED IN TONE 
tre:ma PIANOS © 
WA. F. WEBSTER) [NERQUALLED IN VALUE 


WEBB 





~ HARRY 





TICKET AGENT 


Lowest Rates t at pore ot om! 9. D, DOUGLAS & C0. 


World 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED | 


(56 Yonge Street - Toronto | | 


wee 150 King St. Kast 


mon 


‘PAPER meee 


(Successors to the late ALEX. HAMILTON) 





Fora large assortment and close prices call on 


Manufacturing Jewelers and Diamond 
Setters 


ot King Srect Sat, orm Torerte Oren KALSOMINING| 








the whole of his valuable household effects, comprisin 
Piano (Brinsmeid) Handsome Sheriton Cabinet inlai 
Sofas, Chairs and Easy Cheirs, PoLisHED MAHOGANY DINING 
TaBLE (4 extra leaves), Very Handsome Carved Cabinet 
with Turkish Doors, Ebony and Brass Tea Tables, 
vot Fine Oak Dinina Room Ser (12 piracy Oil | Paintings 
Calvert, Joubert, Horne, Watson, Pratt, &c., an 

Colors by Jacobi, Marten and others. Old Steel Engravi 
and Etchings, Handsome Bronzes, Sever’s China =n 
Wedgewood Ware, Fine Cut Port, Sherry, Claret and 
Cham e, Glasses, Decanters, Finger Bowls, &c., Beluk 5 
o’cl Tea Set, Japanese Dessert Set, Dinner Set Also 
Wilton, Axminster and Brussels Carpets, Turkish Rugs, &. 

Further particulars may be had in catalogue, which may 
be obtained from auctioneers. 

Terms—Cash. Sale at 12 o’clock. 


OLIVER, COATE & CO. 


Auctioneers. 


M. Charles Restaurant 


LUNCHEON AND DINING ROOMS 
70 YONGE STREET 


Next door to Dominion Bank. 


TINTING: 


AND ALL KINDS OF 





a oes 
AVOID THE aaa PURSUE THE GENUINE 


If there was nothing genuine there would be nothing to counterfeit. oa 
Just opened (up stairs) the Handsomest H O U S 3 PAI N TI N G). or you : may bx ESemniel Vo nveet, mush Papers yb Le kot bs case the plane han ged nome bellat yes 
pens oom in the City for Ladies and if you intend od entertaining your friend ao fh twe or they will "i donpou dang worth anything. Vd 
te ieee w ro 
entlemen. AND ton at Harry Webb's dat Yonge street i will not scot you any, 


F fete can vi ae 
‘Lunch Counter for Gentlemen on the as cafe in bls bands as te yous own. i you 1 hou. can on leave it all $0 hin, 
DECORATING. 
















ground floor as sate ee H ARRY WEBB, "a7 ¥ YONGE STREE 
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